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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Great Britain Changes Premiers 

VENTS in Great Britain are work- 

ing out according to schedule. 
Parliament was formally opened by the 
King on January 15, and the King’s 
speech, which is written by the admin- 
istration and expresses its policies, was 
read. ‘The motion of lack of confidence 
was made in the form of an amendment 
to Ramsay MacDonald’s address in re- 
ply to the King’s speech, and was 
phrased in a way to insure Liberal sup- 
port. The vote, just taken, supported 
the amendment by a majority of 72, Mr. 
Baldwin resigned, Mr. MacDonald ac- 
cepted the King’s invitation to become 
Premier and announced the personnel of 
his Cabinet. For the first time a Labor 
government has taken power without a 
revolution. 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech _ fore- 
shadowed his policies. It declared for a 
restoration of strong British influence in 
Europe and against the domination of 
the continent by any one nation; for the 
starting of policies that would put an 
end to the miseries and destitution pre- 
railing in Central Europe; for a strong 
handling of unemployment, old-age pen- 
sions and housing. It was filled with a 
sense of the danger of rival armies, na- 
tionalist policies, the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money on reconstruc- 
tion, on preparing again for destruction. 
His speeches made before the opening of 
Parliament were very well received. 
They were moderate in tone, stressing 
points on which Liberals could unite 
with Labor—peace in Europe, a policy 
of support to the Liberal element in 
French leadership, measures to curb un- 
employment. 

As this is written, a strike of railway 
engineers has been called, all efforts to 
avert it having failed. This puts a do- 
mestic problem first among the new 
Premier’s troubles. 


We Go to Mexico 
N_ logical succession we have taken 
further steps in what is practically 
intervention in Mexico. Having sold 
munitions of war to President Obregon, 
we then put an embargo on the private 





Summed up from many sources 


Very Briefly 
HE convention dates are settled now. 
The Republicans meet in Chicago, and 
the Democrats in New York, in June. The 
Farmer-Labor and other Progressive groups, 
including the Committee of Forty-eight, which 
called a number of conferences looking to- 
ward a convention, meet in Chicago for a 
national convention, May 30. 

General Danglis, chairman of the Venizel- 
ist party in Greece, will be the new premier, 
and Venizelos himself will be foreign min- 
ister. A referendum will be held soon to 
decide whether the country is to be a re- 
public or a monarchy. Venizelos has said 
that he will vote for a republic. He has 
ordered a_ general amnesty for political 
prisoners. 

Norman H. Davis, Under Secretary of State 
in the Wilson Administration, has sailed on 
the invitation of the League of Nations to 
head a commission to report on the status 
of Memel, the city at the extreme northeast 
tip of former Germany, which was taken 
from Germany under the treaty, and recently 
seized by the Lithuanians. Both Poland and 
Lithuania desire it, not to mention Germany. 
The population is predominantly German. 

Another earthquake has occurred in Tokio, 
with a loss of a hundred lives. 

Great Britain has formally recognized the 
Greek Government. 

Discoveries in Jerusalem carry the date 
back to 3000 B.C.—five centuries earlier than 
any previous records. 

The French engineer, Bunau Varilla, who 
was instrumental in securing the adoption of 
the lock canal at Panama, is here now to 
suggest the remodeling of the canal to a 
strait a thousand feet wide and fifty feet 
deep, at a cost of a billion dollars. 





sale of arms to the revolutionist, de la 
Huerta. The next request from Obre- 
gon was for the privilege of crossing 
Texas in the interest of disposing troops 
more effectively. The governors of New 
Mexico, Arizona and Texas consented, 
the governor of Texas only after the 
point of entry had been changed. Mean- 
time the struggle between the Mexican 
Government forces and the rebels in the 
Tampico oil region, where American 
business interests are strong, had become 
intense. The rebels established a block- 
ade of the port of Tampico. This drew 
a warning from the United States that 
our trade must not be interfered with. 
An American cruiser, the Tacoma, sent 
down to the scene, was wrecked off Vera 
Cruz and aided by the rebel forces. 


Another cruiser followed, and seven 
more warships have now been sent to 
Vera Cruz and Tampico. The block- 
ade has been “postponed.” 


Dawes Opens the Meeting 

HE speech made by General 

Charles G. Dawes, as chairman of 
the committee of experts inquiring un- 
der Reparations Commission auspices 
into German finance, made a deep im- 
pression. He stressed the reality of the 
world’s danger at this time ‘‘unless com- 
mon sense is crowned king,’ and the 
necessity of aiding German recovery if 
there is to be any economic health in 
the world. By way of applying common 
sense, he declared that the work of the 


committee would be in business, not 
politics. 
To the general horror, General 


Dawes demanded three sessions a day, 
but was persuaded to come down to two. 
Dr. Schacht, president of the Reichsbank 
and German Controller of Currency, is 
appearing before the committee, and it 
expects to move bodily to Berlin before 
long. The Reparations Commission has 
meantime reenforced the earlier French 
warning concerning the limits set for the 
committee’s work, and Poincaré has re- 
quested the French members to incor- 
porate Franco-Belgian control of the 
Ruhr into any plan they recommend for 
German financial reform. How far the 
committee will be allowed to go re- 
mains to be seen. Meantime they con- 
front mountains of documents. 


In Germany 


(, ERMAN finances are at the mo- 
ment in a somewhat improved 
condition. The rentenmark is_ being 
used in part, and the currency is steadier. 
Under the present Finance Minister, 
larger returns are being secured in taxes 
since payments are partly in the new 
mediums. State railroads and _ post- 
offices are about to be mortgaged to ob- 
tain needed working capital. Some of 
the food held in the country because of 
the state of the currency is being re- 
leased; but not enough to make much 
impression, according to recent observers. 
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Malnutrition, according to Dr. Haven 
Emerson, is widely prevalent, and one ot 
the attendant evils is a very high per- 
centage of tuberculosis among children. 
Children stunted in growth by lack ot 
tood are appallingly numerous. 

Stinnes has again appeared on_ the 
scene actively. While the French Gov- 
ernment is trying to make final arrange- 
ments with Germany, hustling things in 
order to get ahead of the Reparations 
Commission’s findings, Stinnes has pro- 
posed a reparation plan of payment in 
kind. He urges that a total indemnity 
be fixed. He seems to regard April 15 
as the latest date on which the present 
strained situation can exist. Explaining 
his plan of payment in kind, he says that 
France, Italy and Belgium can take coal, 
coke and chemical products. Goods 
would be paid for at the German tac- 
tories by the German Government, and 
delivered to allied consumers to pay 
their governments. 

A New French Finance Program 
HE serious financial situation in 
France continues, and within the 

fortnight M. Poincaré has proposed, and 
carried, a drastic program of financial 
reform. It includes a twenty per cent 
raise in taxes, budget economies, the sale 
of the match monopoly, a limit on re- 
construction expenditures and the with- 
drawal of certain pensions and assistance 
funds. The tax program was adopted 
by the French Cabinet, and will be 
brought before the Parliament as this 
goes to press. 

At the conclusion of a very stormy 
discussion of his foreign policies, Poin- 
caré received a heavy vote of confidence. 
Yet the line-up against him grows 
sharper—Tardieu on the extreme right, 
reproaching him for mildness, while 
Herriot and Briand maintain there is a 
better way to get reparations than the 
use of force. Several French papers 
that have supported him are turning 
against him and hinting at a new Min- 
istry before the spring elections. Mlean- 
time, whether those elections are or are 
not to be conducted by proportional 
representation is a debated point, and 
there is talk of moving the date forward 
from May to March. 


Klan Doings 
EVELATIONS of Ku Klux Klan 
corruption are coming thick and 

fast in connection with the investiga- 
tion of Earle B. Mayfield’s right to his 
seat in the Senate. Through the con- 
fessions of a one-time Grand Goblin for 
the Middle West and South, including 
Mr. Mayfield’s state, Texas, beatings 
and tar and feather parties are shown 
to have been directly inspired by the 
Klan. In his official capacity this Grand 
Goblin—George B. Kimbro, Jr., of 
Houston, Texas—protested against such 
occurrences, and was ousted for that 
His confessions are in the 


very reason. 


form of a sworn statement, and should 
be of value in handling the Klan. 
The Teapot Dome Scandal 

ENATOR CARAWAY of Ar- 
wJ kansas made an attack last week on 
the lease of the Teapot Dome Naval Oil 
Reserve by Albert B. Fall when he was 
Secretary of the Interior. The whole 
story is not yet known, but it has the 
earmarks of a first-class scandal. Mr. 
Fall was the object of much criticism 
during his term of office for opposition 
to conservation, for generosity in leasing 
naval oil reserves and for his persistent 
pressure against lands owned by Indian 
tribes. It will be remembered that he 
retired before the end of his term to at- 
tend to private business. ; 

Soon there were evidences of his 
having achieved great and sudden pros- 
perity, and a Senate investigating com- 
mittee became curious. When asked 
where he got $100,000 that he trans- 
ferred from Washington to Texas, Mr. 











Anna Pavlowa in Malvina Hoffman's Studio 


Malvina Hoffman (our cover artist) is 
the daughter of Richard Hoffman, the 
pianist. She studied, first, painting with 
John Alexander, and then sculpture with 
Gutzon Borglum and Auguste Rodin in 
Paris. Her prizes are too numerous to 
mention and her place in the world of 
sculpture too well-known to dwell upon. 
Let it suffice that one of her pieces is in 
the Luxembourg. Of Miss Hoffman’s 
three studies of Paderewski—the Man, the 
Artist and the Statesman—we have chosen 
the Artist; the piece which has just been 
bought by Mrs. Henry Fairchild Osborn 
and presented to the American Academy 
at Rome. 

But there is another side to Miss Hoff- 
man’s life, equally interesting. It is the 
side that responded to the World War, 
that prompted her to found the Appui 
Aux Artistes for the destitute artist fam- 
ilies in France, and the American Jugo- 
slav Relief; that sent her touring the 
Balkans so that she might know facts. 
Would we had more space to tell of it! 


The reproduction of the portrait by Mary 
Beale, which appeared on our last cover, was 
obtained through the Knoedler Galleries. 
Vention of this courtesy was inadvertently 
omitted. 
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Fall said that it had been loaned to him 
by Edward B. McLean. Mr. McLean 
at first agreed, but later denied, when 
Senator Walsh of Montana was sent 
down to Florida to question him. This 
money Senator Caraway implies was 
connected with the lease to the Sinclair 
Oil Corporation. 

Senator Caraway compares Mr. Fall 
to Benedict Arnold, somewhat to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. He charges that 
“for a corrupt consideration” Mr. Fall 
“sold the very means by which our na- 
tional existence is to be protected,” but 
cannot offer proof. Senator Lenroot 
has quietly slipped down to Florida to 
see it Mr. McLean, an invalid, is well 
enough to come north and testify. The 
investigation is continued, and both Mr. 
Fall and Mr. Sinclair have been sum- 
moned to Washington to testify. 


The Tax Puzzle 


HE Garner tax plan, put out as a 

Democratic substitute for the Mel- 
lon program, seems to be gaining some 
ground. Though the Treasury has not 
completed its analysis ot what the 
Garner plan would mean in revenue, 
Secretary Mellon has made a counter at- 
tack. His claim is that while the Garner 
rates seem to give more relief to the 
great mass of the taxpayers, the effect is 
superficial, and the rates would eventu- 
ally operate to their disadvantage. He 
labels the plan ‘‘political.”’ 

Secretary Mellon’s plan is also under 
attack from Senator Couzens of Michi- 
gan, on the ground that Mr. Mellon 
has made too large claims concerning the 
amount of money diverted from taxation 
by tax exemption. He analyzes the fig- 
ures to show that the amount of tax ex- 
empt securities is by no means sufficient 
to cover the recent drop in revenues from 
taxation of large fortunes. 


Mr. Bok Under Fire 
A BIG hullaballoo is being made over 


the Bok plan. The isolationists in 
the Senate consider the winning plan 
nothing more or less than a piece of 
League of Nations “propaganda,” and 
are moved to gird up their loins for a 
still harder fight against even the World 
Court. They summoned Mr. Bok be- 
fore a committee created by Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, and demanded to 
know the source and the amount of the 
money he had spent in conducting the 
contest and the referendum. 

Through all the grilling Mr. Bok 
Hatly refused to tell these amounts, say- 
ing that the money was his own, with 
no contributions from any one else, and 
that he considered it nobody’s business 
but his own. Mr. Bok was permitted 
to go on to Florida, but subject to recall. 

Miss Esther Everett Lape, who has 
so efficiently managed the enormous 
undertaking has been summoned for 
questioning. 

January 22, 1924. 
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Foster- 
Mothers 


of 
Music 


The Hollywood Bowl at an annual Easter Sunrise Service. 
the cross, 


the formation of 


66 DO not think that there has ever 
been a country whose musical 
development has been fostered 

so exclusively by women as Amer- 

ica,” writes Walter Damrosch,* leader 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and himself a musical pioneer. Al- 
though no one of equal authority has so 
phrased the fact in print, other artists 
are quick to agree with him. Harold 

Bauer, whose pianistic genius delights 

nation-wide audiences, is even more em- 

phatic, declaring that “everybody knows 

America wouldn’t have any music if it 

weren't for women.” 

Our Musical Beginnings 

Certainly the early music of this coun- 
try was very much in feminine hands. 
To play and sing were “lady-like accom- 
plishments” long before women had any 
recognized part in public affairs. They 
taught simple tunes to their daughters, 
and once in a while an unusual girl 
went to Europe to study. Increasing 
familiarity with European music led to 
the bringing of an artist or two to 
America. It was a difficult undertak- 
ing, requiring both courage and financial 
backing, for expenses had to be guaran- 
teed, and women had not developed as 
organizers or financiers. Gradually 
they began the formation of clubs, to 
concentrate their efforts and make them 
more effective. European study became 
more common, and_ daring __ spirits 
dreamed of the development of Ameri- 
can artists and American music. A few 
clubs went so far as to offer prizes for 
native compositions. 

Today the interest in music is na- 
tion-wide. And the women who have 
been responsible have grown with their 
work. They are recognized as teachers 
and artists. “Ten thousand of them in 
music clubs alone are giving their atten- 
tion to the study and encouragement of 


*“My Musical Life,” Scribner. 


/tions 
jand the most spectacular. 
/ were one hundred and two cities, three 
' counties 





raise their veices in devotion 
the Bowl’s rim 


music. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is offering a large prize 
for the best American oratorio. Private 


philanthropists are stimulating native 
chamber music and orchestral scores 
with prizes, and even commissions, 


which enable composers to devote their 
whole attention to writing. Other 
women support chamber musi¢ organiza- 
tions and contribute largely to the up- 
keep of orchestras. Managerial ability 
has grown until women are now con- 
cert managers and promoters of musical 
celebrations which involve whole com- 
munities. 

This community effort is very impor- 
tant if America is to have truly native 
music. Even now it is very much a 
transplanted art. We are so completely 
in touch with the intricate and educated 
music of older civilizations that the 
growth of unselfconscious folk music is 
impossible. The only way is to foster 
existing music among the people, and 
encourage it to soak into daily life, en- 
riching life so that it may in turn nour- 
ish and produce—not a sickly imitation 
or a hot-house plant—but a new and 
vigorous music growth whose roots are 
deep in America. 

Of all the community music celebra- 
Music Week is the best known 
In 1923 there 


and one entire state which 
focused interest on music for an entire 
week. And of all of these, the greatest 
in extent, preparation, audiences and 
participants is New York’s. It is an 
incorporated institution, with men and 
women of national reputation on_ its 
boards and committees, and an_ influ- 
ence which reaches all America. The 
director of the organization is Miss Isa- 
bel Lowden. She is a tall woman of 
arresting personality, whose enthusiasm 
for her work fairly leaps out of her 
dark eyes. (Under her leadership New 


Photo by Chas. W. Beam 
The Children’s Chorus, in 


as the sun breaks over 


Mildred 
Adams 





York's Music Week has grown trom a 
local festival to a prepara- 
tion which culminates in an 
observance. ) Her plan of organization 
takes the school district as a unit, be- 
cause it is a unit of parents and chil- 
dren, and school. With their 
cooperation a musical date is 
fixed and advertised, and children start 
Competitions 


vear-long 
Inspiring 


homes 
contest 


studying contest “‘pieces.” 
range from vocal solos for all voices and 
all ages, through instrumental solos, to 
contests for choruses, bands and orches- 
tras. Any amateur, child or grown-up, 
can compete. 

The actual contest takes the form of 
a public concert, held perhaps in the 
school auditorium of the district.  Fel- 
low students, proud teachers and 
prouder parents come to see Ellen or 
Giovanni sing or play. Each competing 
class performs by itself, so that six or 
seven small girls may sing ““The Lark 
Now Leaves His Watery Nest” in suc- 
cession. It sounds a bit hard on the 
audience, but because they are all parti- 
san and friendly, they sit more or less 
entranced and unconsciously acquire a 
valuable sense of discrimination. To 
foster this, as well as to give the per- 
formers the benefit of expert advice, the 
judges read each decision aloud and ex- 
plain it. As only recognized musicians 
are judges their advice amounts in value 
to the finest kind of a professional audi- 
tion. 

Winners in district contests compete 
in borough contests, and during Music 
Week the “finals” are held in the form 
of grand interborough contests. 


American Orchestras 


Music Week has won an enormous 
number of friends since it started, and 
now the whole force of artists, musical 
organizations and teachers, is behind it. 
It is a great stimulus not only to more 
music, but to better music of every kind. 





Orchestral music, requiring as it does 
a high degree of talent and skill and an 
expensive organization, was a late de- 
velopment here. Now there are great 
orchestras throughout the country, some 
of them the finest in the world, but still 
they do not give professional employ- 
ment to many Americans. That is due 
to a curious lack in training facilities, 
and a woman, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
has set out to supply that lack. A sym- 
phonic player must be more than a fin- 
ished instrumentalist. He must have 
also a symphonic repertoire, and orches- 
tral experience, which will enable him 
to respond as a member of that super- 
musical instrument, the orchestra. Our 
conservatories and private teachers are 
graduating men and women who are 
experts with their own instruments, but 
who have not the other two requisites. 
And no great orchestra conductor can 
take the time to train them. So there 
is a considerable gap between gradua- 
tion and employment, and it is this gap 
which Mrs. Harriman is filling with the 
American Orchestral Society which she 
organized and, in a large measure, sup- 
ports. 

The Society has a training school for 
orchestral players which offers a post- 
graduate course to finished instrumental- 
ists. The student orchestra gives ten 
concerts each year at Cooper Union. 
Training is free, and in return the con- 
certs are free. The first class gradu- 
ated last year, and some of the graduates 
were accepted by the big New York 
orchestras, while others found positions 
in orchestras throughout the country. 

While this school was the first pur- 
pose in Mrs. Harriman’s plan, it is now 
just the cap-stone of a series of activities 
for orchestral players and audiences 
from six years old to thirty. For the 
youngest children the Society sponsors a 
series of Children’s Concerts by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the leadership of Ernest Schell- 
ing, who plans first to explain music and 
instruments with the aid of lantern 
slides. 

Next in age come the two thousand 
children who play in New York High 
School orchestras, and the Society is co- 
operating with the Board of Education 
in sending them orchestral instructors. 
At its educational concerts the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra plays the works which 
the High Schools are studying and has 
as its guests two hundred of the most 
able students. 

The last activity is a series of lec- 
tures which David Mason, Professor of 
Music at Columbia University, is giving 
by arrangement with the Society for the 
music teachers of the public schools. 
This completes the present program of 
the Society, a program which is logical 
and orderly in its details, far-reaching 
in its vision, and powerful in its influ- 
ence on America’s orchestral music, and 
which owes its organization and exist- 


ence to a woman’s genius and generosity. 

The greatest summer festival of or- 
chestral music in the United States also 
owed its success to the enthusiasm and 
ability of a woman who is affectionately 
known as the ‘amateur impresario,” 





@ Kadel & Herbert N. Y. C. 
Miss Isabe! Lowden 


Director of New York’s Music Week 


Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer, of New 
York, chairman of the Stadium Con- 
certs. To New Yorkers that last phrase 
means summer nights full of the finest 
music obtainable. Up at the College of 
the City of New York Mr. Adolf Lewi- 





© Mojonier 
Mrs. Joseph Carter 
President of Hollywood’s Community Chorus 


sohn built an outdoor stadium, simple 
and beautiful in clear Greek lines, 
covering an entire city block. Every 
summer night for two months, when 
indoor New York is panting and stuffy, 
the augmented Philharmonic Orchestra 
of one hundred and four men assembles 
there and plays symphonic music to the 
stars, the streets, the city sloping away 
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from the heights, and the four to ten 
thousand people gathered in the Sta- 
dium. Imagine what those nightly con- 
certs mean to an enormous population 
living and working among the hot con- 
crete, brick and steel of a New York 
summer! 

Prices range from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar a seat, less to pay for a sym- 
phony concert than for a movie. In spite 
of the crowds which attend there is al- 
ways a deficit, for the season’s budget is 
large. The financial end forms a large 
part of Mrs. Guggenheimer’s work and, 
although the concerts still depend upon 
the support of wealthy and _ public-spir- 
ited citizens, her plan is to widen her 
list of contributors so that more and 
more of New York’s population shall 
feel that it not only enjoys the Stadium 
concerts, but actually has a part in mak- 
ing them possible. 

In Hollywood, California—and that 
calls up mountains and canyons, riotous 
Howers and gorgeous sunshine, as well 
as the ubiquitous movies—the people 
themselves have developed unusual com- 
munity music. The president of the 
Community Chorus is a woman, Mrs. 
Joseph Carter. An attractive individ- 
ual with a flashing personality, she has 
been traveling through the country since 
October for the purpose of studying 
community music wherever it was grow- 
ing. 

“Our Chorus grew out of wartime 
singing,” she said simply. ‘We thought 
that it would be quite as much fun to 
sing in peace time, so we sing every 
Tuesday night for ten months in the 
year. Then some of us decided we 
wanted to play, so we formed an orches- 
tra among ourselves, and hired a con- 
ductor to train us. The orchestra plays 
once a month at our weekly sing. Some- 
times we .have guest musicians, but no 
matter who is there, we always do some 
of our own singing. Think of us, with 
a group of a thousand to fifteen hundred 
singers, and our own orchestra, and I’ll 
tell you about the Bowl. 

“There is on the outskirts of Holly- 
wood a natural amphitheater, where the 
hills hollow down in such a way that 
the acoustics are perfect. From time to 
time we held festivals there, and gradu- 
ally the thought grew up that we would 
like to own that Bowl, to keep it free 
from building, and use it for community 
festivals. So we bought it, from skyline 
to skyline, and the people of Hollywood 
own it for all time. During the last 
two summers our Bowl has been the 
scene of a ten weeks’ orchestral festival. 
Last summer Emil Oberhoffer of Minne- 
apolis was our conductor, and he led the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, which is 
composed of members of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, in this series of gorgeous 
concerts. 

“Finances? We charged twenty-five 
cents, and anyone who wanted to pay 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Monroe Doctrine 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


N times of old it was said that when 

a thing was believed “everywhere 

and by all,” it was true; that is, it 
was true whether or not it was true. 
In modern times, enlightenment has 
taught us that not always does the beaten 
path unerringly lead to the truth. 
Nevertheless, it requires considerable 
temerity to express a skepticism concern- 
ing a thing so universally believed in 
this country as is the Monroe Doctrine. 
With much perturbation of mind and 
spirit, | venture to declare, however, 
that the Monroe Doctrine, though all 
the world be for it, is false in theory 
and pernicious in its application. It is 
talse in its theory because there is no 
logic, there is no justice, there is no 
ethics which can possibly make justifi- 
able the right of any nation, by its own 
assumption of authority, to assume di- 
rection over any other nation without 
that nation’s consent. 

It is pernicicus in its application, for, 
in the words of Secretary Hughes him- 
self (in his speech at Montreal), “The 
policy of the Monroe Doctrine does not 
infringe upon the sovereignty of other 
American states. Misconception upon 
this point is the on/y disturbing influence 
upon our relations with Latin America.” 
He himself points out wherein the theory 
is pernicious. Yet it is believed every- 
where. All Americans automatically be- 
lieve in the Monroe Doctrine; they are 
born to it as they are born Republicans 
or Democrats or Presbyterians. They 
cannot help it. Both political parties 
endorse it with equal fervor, and they 
do so because neither of them originated 
it. They inherited it. 

And Savin’ Grace 

I have recently been in Texas, and 
whenever I go into the South I always 
make it a point to collect stories about 
the Negroes. One of them is applicable. 
A Negro mother had a pair of twins, 
and, following the custom of her people 
of liking to name her children something 
religious or spiritual, she named them 
the Monroe Doctrine and Savin’ Grace. 
She was quite unconscious that she had 
confused the politics and the religion of 
her country. No one will ever discover 
her mistake, because the little boy, who 
did not grow quite so fast as his sister, 
was called Little Doky for short, and 
the sister Say. 

Easterners have missed something 
quite American if they have not in the 
Middle West been privileged to attend 
the congressional political rally. There 


is no congressional or senatoria: candi- 
date or oratorical sponsor tor a presi- 
dent who, when wishing to evade an 
issue or having run short of ammunition, 
does not call upon one of two subjects 
in order to arouse his audience to loyalty 
to the party he represents by the time- 
honored policy of throwing dust in the 





This is the promised speech made by 
Mrs. Catt at a meeting of the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York a few 
weeks ago, in a program devoted to the 
consideration of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Readers have asked for it eagerly, and 
here it is, printed almost in full. It is 
interesting that, without advance knowl- 
edge on either side, the Woman J oter 
for this number also carries the report 
of a round table discussion (page 19) 
of the United States in its Pan-A meri- 
can relations. 





eyes of his audience. One is the Con- 
stitution. This is always in danger in 
every campaign. The other is the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Both are perfectly safe. 
I have seen and heard at these rallies 
many an orator walk up and down the 
platform and pound the table in defense 
of this immortal doctrine while receiv- 
ing the plaudits of his audiences, when 
neither the orator nor the audience had 
the slightest idea of what the Monroe 
Doctrine really was. 

I have adopted the habit in times past 
when a question has become controver- 
sial—and I like to find out what people 
are thinking—of asking the first ten, 
dozen, or twenty-five people that I meet 
about this question. Following my cus- 
tom, I began some weeks ago to make 
inquiries to see how many people knew 
what the Monroe Doctrine is. Up to 
this point I have asked one hundred in- 
telligent people. I have not found one 
yet who really knows. 

I will ask you to put yourselves in 
the place of Secretary Hughes at this 
centenary of the Monroe Doctrine. Will 
you then ask yourselves what you would 
do in his place? If you were Mr. 
Hughes you would, of course, know 
what the Monroe Doctrine is. Suppose 
you wanted to modernize it. Suppose 
you wanted to amend it. How could 
you do it? If it were in the Constitu- 
tion, the Constitution might be amended. 
That is a painful process, but it has been 
done. If it were a law passed by Con- 
gress, Congress might repeal it. If it 





were a decision of the Supreme Court, 
that distinguished body might follow 
some of its distinguished precedents and 
reverse its ruling. If it were the basis 
of treaties with other nations, a new 
series might be formulated and ratified 
to bring in the necessary changes. 

But it is none of these things. Then, 
what could you do if you were the Sec- 
retary of State and it was your job to 
pronounce upon that doctrine ?—for that 
seems to be a traditional predicament 
handed down from Secretary to Secre- 
tary of State. If it was your business 
to pronounce upon it and you wanted to 
change it, you would not dare to suggest 
it, because, whether you were a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, you could depend 
upon it that the party of the “outs” 
would be after your scalp and your 
party would be thrown on the defensive. 
I can perceive the orators of the oppos- 
ing party out gathering up blocs of in- 
dignant American voters for the support 
of the Monroe Doctrine at the next 
election. No Secretary of State will 
ever dare say that he is opposed to that 
doctrine or that he wants to modify it. 
The only thing that a Secretary of State 
can do is to interpret it, and that is 
what Mr. Hughes has been doing. He 
has done it in three different speeches. 
It was all he could do. 


Like an Umbrella 


Well, if Mr. Hughes stood alone as 
the interpreter for this country, of this 
doctrine, that might be well. For no 
man is safer; no man has a clearer brain; 
no man has a more analytical mind than 
Mr. Hughes. But, unfortunately, the 
Secretaries of State have been engaged 
in interpreting that doctrine for the last 
sixty years and they are going to go on 
interpreting it for the next hundred 
vears; and, therefore, Mr. Hughes has 
no final authority for a pronouncement 
upon that doctrine. He is only a tem- 
porary interpreter of it. The doctrine is 
what the sum total of the interpretations 
have made it. It is clear we must keep 
the Monroe Doctrine, whether we want 
it or not. It is like an umbrella. You 
can’t throw an umbrella away. “Dust 
to dust and ashes to ashes” doesn’t apply 
to umbrellas and the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine began to 
change in 1845. Perhaps you will re- 
member that in the years 1845 and 1846 
we had a difficulty about Texas with 
Mexico. It is a subject upon which our 
people like to be silent, because there is 
no one left among the writers of history 
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who justifies that war. It seems to have 
been the turning point of the Monroe 
Doctrine and that is one reason why it 
is an important event in our history. 
We waged that war, and as a result of 
the outcome we acquired Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, etc. The total was about 900,- 
000 square miles, or nearly one-third of 
our entire territory. It is equal to all 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, the present Austria, 
Hungary, Portugal and half of Holland. 
It was quite a sweep for amateur im- 
perialism and for a nation that was pro- 
tecting the western continents trom 
encroachments by spreading her wings 
over them. The original Monroe Doc- 
trine was a pronouncement that here- 
after European nations were not to 
colonize on the western continents. All 
the Spanish-American countries who had 
interpreted the Monroe Doctrine before 
to mean that a great altruistic nation, a 
little bigger, a little stronger than they, 
was always going to protect them from 
violence at the hands of these wicked 


European colonizers who might come to 
seize their lands, became suspicious at 
that moment and the Monroe Doctrine 
was never the same to them again. In 
Latin America they never have torgotten 
that war with Mexico. 

When a little later we had a war 
with Spain and took a lot more terri- 
tory and began to administer it they 
took due notice of that and the suspi- 
cion grew. In the famous Venezuela 
dispute—it was in the Cleveland admin- 
istration—Secretary Olney, one of the 
Secretaries of State who was interpret- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine, said: ‘“The 
United States is practically sovereign on 
this continent and its fiat is law upon 
the subject to which it applies its inter- 
pretation.”’ Secretary Hughes has just 
assured the world that this is not the 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, but in 
South America that sentence of Secre- 
tary Olney’s is on file in every news- 
paper morgue and in every statesman’s 
library and in every public and univer- 
sity library. They have never forgotten 
it. 
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Later, President Roosevelt found 
such a state of irritation throughout 
Spanish America that he set forth, in the 
same thoroughgoing fashion in which he 
always approached everything, an inter- 
pretation of that doctrine so that no- 
body thereafter would be in doubt about 
it. This is a small part of what he said 
—in 1904: 


“It is not true that the United States feels 
any land hunger” [No wonder; it had got- 
ten a mouthful in the Mexican War] “or 
entertains any project with regard to other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, save 
such as are wilful. All this country desires 
is to see the neighboring countries prosperous. 
Any country whose people conduct them- 
selves well can count upon our hearty friend- 
ship. If a nation shows that it knows how 
to act with reasonable efficiency and de- 
cency in social and political matters; if it 
keeps order and pays its obligations, it need 
not fear from the United States. Chronic 
wrongdoing or an impotence which results in 
a general loosening of the ties of civilized 
society may, in America as elsewhere, ulti- 
mately require intervention by some other 
civilized nation, and in the Western Hemis- 
phere the Monroe Doctrine may force the 
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Dutch Women’s Work 
By Marjorie Shuler 


HERE are no untrained women 

in business in Holland. The 

woman in domestic service has 
learned how to set exquisite darns in 
table linen, how to weave in textiles in 
broken garments, how to cook well and 
economically. The woman agronome 
has been sent to an agricultural school 
to fit her for her work in the fields and 
dairy. The engineering courses for 
women in Holland are filled with 
women students, and there are women 
in all the professions—trained women. 
It contributes to national efficiency and 
thrift, this thorough and painstaking 
system of education for workers, and it 
turns the attention of all women toward 
business in a way which could be tried 
to advantage in other countries. 

There is one woman who knows the 
story of women in industry probably 
better than any other in Holland: Miss 
Anna Polak, director of the Woman’s 
Labor Bureau, who can talk equally well 
about the work of women in the fields 
and women in the factories. There is 
another who knows the work of women 
in the professions and politics: Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs, the pioneer suffrage leader in 
Holland. And there is a third, who in 
her own person proves the democratic 
opportunities which are open to women 
in the little country by the sea: Miss 
Marie van Dyk, founder of the pros- 
perous Woman's Club of the Hague, 
who began her career as a simple seam- 








Marie van Dyk Anna Polak 


ta 


Aletta Jacobs 





stress and today has one of the fashion- 
able dressmaking shops in Holland’s 
capital city. The fact that women of 
all social groups rallied at Miss van 
Dyk’s call to establish the present beauti- 
ful clubhouse proves the high standing 
which women’s work has in the Nether- 
lands. 

All three of these women are typical 
figures of the land of the dikes and 
wooden shoes. Sturdy in figure; broad 
with the breadth of generations of carry- 
ing wooden milk pails on both shoul- 
ders; clear-eyed, pink-cheeked 





another 


heritage of outdoor life; simple, direct 
and trenchant in their speech—they are 
three able exponents of their country. 

Dr. Jacobs is likely to speak of the 
seven women in parliament, three of 
them lawyers, two teachers, and the one 
woman in the senate. She will speak 
eloquently of the women engineers, two 
of them employed at the patent office in 
the Hague, another at the chief tele- 
graph office. There are at least half a 
hundred women in laboratory work, 
chemical engineering, teachers, or tech- 
nical assistants, besides the four civil 
engineers, two architectural, five elec- 
trical and one mechanical qualified 
woman engineers. Many women who 
have taken the engineering course are 
employed by firms in Holland, and some 
are even holding appointments in the 
mines in colonies belonging to Holland. 

If you talk with Miss van Dyk, who 
is president of the Dutch Woman’s La- 
bor Society, or Miss Polak, director of 
the bureau, you may take your choice— 
will you first visit the women in the fac- 
tories or the women in the fields? On 
your journey you may stop in hotels 
owned and managed by women, one very 
large and successful hotel at the Hague, 
a smaller vegetarian hotel there if you 
prefer simpler fare, or an even smaller 
hotel out toward the famous seaside re- 
sort, Scheveningen. 

Setting forth from one of the small 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


January 17, 1923. 

HIS has been a Democratic fort- 

night. The meeting of the Dem- 

ocratic National Committee here 
to decide upon the place and plans for 
the national convention next June was 
stimulated by reports from Congress ot 
Democratic gains and successful coali- 
tion with the insurgent Republicans. 
The sons of Grover Cleveland have 
gone home encouraged. 

But the Republican side has devel- 
oped a facial expression of foregone con- 
clusion—that the next election will turn 
out to be a Republican victory without 
question or without regard for what 
may happen in a campaign way between 
now and next November. The swing 
of the Coolidge candidacy is pushing 
forward by its own momentum. Light- 
house superintendents from all parts of 
the country have been here this week, 
men representing isolated spots where 
little filters in that is not washed up. 

“Why is a lighthouse keeper for Cool- 
idge ?’’ someone asked. 

“Why ?” answered the old salt. “Why, 
because Coolidge knows dried cod when 
he sees it, and baked beans. Because he 
talks plain talk and we can understand 


him. And get what he’s driving at.” 


The Compromise Chairman 


It is often an unfortunate omen to 
be optimistic so early, political seers say. 
Campaigns move forward by psvcholog 
ical waves and it is better to have a 
slump or an even keel in the early stages 
than ride on the crest of a wave to a 
fall. The Democratic members in the 
Senate daily are becoming more active 
and confident over the success they have 
had in forcing the Republican majority 
by combination with the Republican in- 
surgents. The final election of a Demo- 
crat, Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
as chairmar’ of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee has greatly heartened the 
Democrats. Senator Smith has no great 
reputation for legislative finesse, but has 
had experience on the committee for 


In Congress 


GAIN the fortnight in Congress has been 

spent mainly in deciding what to do and 
further determining upon the final program. 
Action upon noteworthy biils has been as 
follows: 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator La Follette, amendments to the 
Transportation Act fixing railroad rates ac- 
cording to the cost of railroad service. 

By Senator Owen, Oklahoma, amending 
laws regarding publicity of contributions and 


expenditures for elections of Senators and 
Representatives. 
$y Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, 


bill prohibiting the sale of arms and muni 
tions to foreign governments or foreign mili- 
tary or political authorities. 

By Senator Jones, Democrat, a_ resolution 
requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
report upon excess profits taxes of corpora- 
tions. 

By Senator Norris, reintroduction of his 
bill of the last creating a fund of 
$100,000,000 to develop foreign markets for 
farm products. 

Bv Senator Harris, Georgia, bill suspend- 
ing all immigration for five vears. 

By Senator Jones, Republican, constitutional 
amendment giving Congress the power to 
pass uniform marriage and divorce laws for 
all States. 

By Senator 
tion directing the 
Commission to obtain from 
counting of the money paid 
advertising and other propaganda. 

By Senator Copeland, New York, a bonus 
bill paving former soldiers $1.25 for each 
day of service. Estimated cost $1,500,000,000. 

By Senator Trammell, Florida, resolution 
directing the Interstate Commerce Committee 
to investigate high freight rates for fruit and 
other farm products and to report remedial 
legislation. 

By Senator La _ Follette, recognizing the 
indenendence of the Philippine Islands and 
Island nationa! government. 

By Senator MeNary, Oregon, creating a 
Federal Agricultural Export Commission, di 
rected by the Secretary of Agriculture, to buy 


sess1on 


Gooding, Republican, resolu 
Interstate Commerce 
railroads an ac- 
for publicity, 


creating an 


farm products and sell them abroad. Capi- 
tal to be $200,000,009. 
Passed by the Senate 
Elected Senator Smith, Democrat, South 
Carolina, chairman of the Interstate Com- 


merce Committee over Senator Cummins, Re- 
publican, and Senator La Follette, radical. 
Legislation providing for a national in- 
dustrial farm for women prisoners. The site 
to be selected by the Secretary of the Interior. 


some timeé, acting as chairman for a 
short period. His idea of the chairman- 
ship in the past has been to have wide- 
open hearings of long duration, volubly 
interspersed with matter relevant and 
irrelevant—with considerable of the lat- 
ter. His acknowledgment of the elec- 
tion was a statement that the railroad 
situation under his chairmanship was go- 
ing to be settled as the public wanted it 
settled. Senator Smith is less scientific 
in his attitude toward the railroad prob- 
lems than was Senator Cummins. Per- 
haps Senator Cummins was oversteeped 
in the technicalities. 


What Will the Committee Do? 


In view of the fact that it was a com- 
bination of the Republican insurgents 
and Democrats that elected Senator 
Smith, it would be expected that the 
program of the committee would reflect 
that influence and the new legislation 
undoubtedly will be something differ- 
ent trom that the Republican majority 
would have ordered. The strong oppo- 
sition is a healthy condition to have in 
the upper house, for it entirely relieves 
the majority of any cocksure feeling that 
purely * partisan legislation emanating 
from the Republican side is destined to 
pass without a murmur from the floor. 
It also has its effect upon the coming 
campaign, for it gives the Democratic 
Party a better chance to take a stand 
upon achievement rather than mere 
promises. If the Interstate Commerce 
Committee shows promise of sane, con- 
structive legislation looking toward 
some solution of the freight-rate tangle 
about the necks of agricultural interests, 
and other needed amendments in the 
present act, the country will pay con- 
siderable attention. Too much must not 
be exnected. It is unlikely that Chair- 
man Smith will get much farther than 
the determination of what the commit- 
tee’s report is to be. He never was 
noted for speed as a committee chair- 
man and the subject in hand entirely 
precludes quick action. 
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Democratic partisans are waking up 
to find their feelings hurt about the 
Mellon tax plan. Senator Pat Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, the delegated Demo- 
cratic scold, worked himself into a 
frenzy in the Senate yesterday when he 
told of a sorrowful trip he had just 
taken on a Pennsylvania Railroad train. 
He was coming from New York to 
Washington. When he sat down in the 
dining-car to find himself some plain 
Democratic food he took up the menu 
and, much to his embarrassment, chagrin 
and utter amazement, on the back there- 
of was a plea from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for support for the Mellon tax 
plan. Senator Harrison cried that the 
Republican Party was “selling” the 
Mellon plan to the country with the 
idea that it would be unpatriotic to re- 
ject it or even to change it by jot or 
tittle. He rose to great heights on the 
subject, referring to the tax plan of the 
insurgent Republicans, which, he said, 
was entirely worth considering, to say 
nothing of the amendments which ex- 
perienced Democrats would propose. 

Senator Curtis took up the Repub- 
lican side of the debate against the 
Senator from Mississippi, but rather in- 
effectually for two reasons. First, the 
Republican whip has not recourse to the 
kind of stinging repartee which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi can swing. Sena- 
tor Harrison’s Patrick Henry style flows 
like the great river he represents, and 
sometimes admittedly for the excellent 
oratorical effect it produces—rather than 
for strict adherence to thé facts. Sec- 
ond, Senator Curtis long ago took his 
stand with the advocates of the soldiers’ 
bonus. Secretary Mellon in the origi- 
nal statement succinctly stated his opin- 
ion that tax reduction and _ soldiers’ 
bonus never could go hand in hand. 


Tax Reduction Needed 

There is no doubt that the Mellon 
tax reduction plan has been “sold” to 
the country. We are still in the recon- 
struction period, although few in the 
East realize it. It is a fact that hundreds 
of the farmers and business men of small 
income throughout the Northwest are 
still struggling to pay off their war in- 
debtedness of one kind or another. If, 
during those harrowing war years, your 
name happened to sound as if it did not 
come over in the Mayflower the local 
banker nut down on his list—‘‘Schmeltz- 
stein, Liberty loans $400; Erzberger, 
Red Cross $500, Liberty loans $600, 
some other drive $300.” And this he 
proceeded to loan to the Erzbergers at 
a neat rate of interest. In the mean- 
time the bottom fell out of the crop mar- 
ket. The Erzbergers managed to keep 
up the bank interest on the war chari- 
ties and pay off, let us say, part of the 
principal, but considerable of it is out- 
standing today. This obtains in other 
parts of the country in different forms 





large subscriptions to liberty loans from 


Resolution requesting the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to report regarding the sale of grain 
tor speculation in Chicago. 

iu authorizing the Daughters of the War 
of 1812 to place a memorial tablet to Francis 
Scott Ney in Washington. 

bill creating a Bureau of Aeronautics in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Resoiution by Senator Jones, Democrat, re- 
questing Secretary Mellon to report to the 
Senate regarding undistributed corporation 
profits. 

Resolution of Senator Borah requesting the 
State Department to furnish copies of reports 
on Russia made by various delegated indi- 
viduals during the last six years. 

Introduced in the House 

By Representative Fish, of New York, reso- 
lution requesting the President to call an 
international conference in Washington of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and Ger- 
many, to discuss land disarmament. 

By Representative Rankin, Mississippi, 
resolution for independence for the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

By Representative Fairchild, New York, 
prohibiting such sales as the munitions ship- 
ment to Mexico and requesting the details of 
the transaction from the Department of State. 

By Representative Celler, New York, creat- 
ing a commission to investigate the racial 
question in the United States. 

By Representative Griffin, New York, 
resolution for an investigation of the Tariff 
Commission and for an expression of opinion 
from Congress to the President to the effect 
that Congress is opposed to any person being 
a member of the Commission who is likely 
to benefit by its official acts. 


Passed by the House 


Legislation providing for recodification of 
federal statutes. 

Republican insurgents and Democrats com- 
bined to pass the repeal of a House rule 
known as the Underwood rule of 1911 which 
restricted amendments and limited debate on 
revenue and tariff bills. 





capita! that would have been otherwise 
invested had it not been for the war. 
And so on. We are not in a position 
financially to pay no attention to any 
Secretary of the Treasury, Republican 
or Democratic, who proposes reduction 
of taxes, and adds that the Govern- 
ment can afford it. It is Republican 
luck that the tax reduction plan should 
be feasible now. 

But what Senator Harrison objected 
to was the acceptance of the plan with- 
out the leaven which ordinary partisan 
debate and consideration puts into it. 
Of course, the plan will be debated. If 
Democrats were themselves not inter- 
ested—which is far from the fact—the 
insurgent Republicans are firm in their 
conviction that the plan to reduce sur- 
taxes is an easement for the rich which 
is unwarranted. 

It is time we digested the Mellon tax 
reduction plan, as much as it can be 
swallowed by other than financial ex- 
perts, for taxes, like the gold standard, 
money values, balance of trade or par- 
liamentary tactics, ought never to be 
imposed upon the ordinary mortal in 
original form. But there are very ele- 
mental things about Secretary Mellon’s 
idea; for instance—that the man, or 
woman, who earns his money ought tw 
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have special consideration in taxes. That 
that person, if he is any kind of a sport, 
gives to the community a little more than 
he receives, that he is liable to peculiar 
and sudden privations such as ill health, 
which immediately would stop his in- 
come. Second, that the fellow at the 
other end of the cycle who has a large 
income, earned or unearned, upon which 
at present there is imposed an enormous 
surtax, is paying to the Government 
moneys that he ordinarily would be in- 
vesting in industrial capital which in the 
end goes to pay the fellow at the oppo- 
site end his wages. The surtax is so 
high that, instead of making such an in- 
vestment, which, after all, serves three— 
himself, the public and the wage earner 
—he is casting around for the tax- 
exempt securities of states and munici- 
palities, about which there is so much 
complaint—even to the extent of pro- 
posing constitutional amendments pro- 
hibiting states and municipalities from 
issuing tax-exempt securities. 


Mr. Mellon’s Twelve Points 


With this in mind, let us follow in 
the simplest possible form the twelve 
points Mr. Mellon makes: 

1. Reduce the tax on earned incomes 
twenty-five per cent. 

2. Reduce the normal (or general in- 
dividual) tax twenty-five per cent; that 
is, where the normal tax is four per 
cent, make it three per cent; where it is 
eight per cent, make it six per cent. 

3. Reduce surtaxes. Begin them at in- 
comes of $10,000, instead of $6,000, 
and make the rate twenty-five per cent 
at $100,000 worth of income, instead 
of fifty per cent. 

4. Reduce the amount the Govern- 
ment allows the taxpaver to deduct from 
his taxes on account of capital losses to 
twelve and one-half per cent, which is 
the same as the taxpayer must pay to the 
Government on capital gains. 

5. Limit the deductions allowed for 
interest and losses other than business 
losses only to the amount by which the 
sum of these items exceeds the tax- 
exempt income. 

6. Don’t allow the family income to 
be split between husband and wife, each 
making a separate statement, as obtains 
in some states. Charge it to the hus- 
band of the house and have him make 
the return. 

7. Do away with the tax on tele- 
phones, telegrams and leased wires. 

8. Do away with the theatre tax. 

9. Consider doing away with jewelry 
taxes and perhaps other small ‘“‘nui- 
sance”’ taxes. 

10. Change the law to eliminate loop- 
holes bv which taxnavers escape taxes. 

11. Create a Board of Tax Apneals, 
in the Treasury Department, to listen 
to kicks. 

12. Change the wording of the law 
so that anvbody can understand it. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Does Your Vote Count ? 


HE prime function of our legis- 
latures is to reflect the opinion of 
the country. Thus only can they 
pass on questions of public policy with 
the assurance that they are carrying out 
the popular mandate. This, at least, 
is the democratic theory of representa- 
tive government. Since such is the case 


it is apparent that the question: How 
accurately do our legislative bodies 


represent public opinion? deserves con- 
sideration. 

Only detailed analysis of past elec- 
tions will enable us to arrive at sound 
conclusions. The conclusions inevitably 
reached, however, will probably surprise 
a great many readers. 


The Figures Don’t Agree 


The fact that in 1920 the Republicans 
carried the country by sixty per cent of 
the popular vote, while the Democrats 
polled only thirty-four per cent, is a fact 
too well known to need comment; but 
that the Republicans obtained sixty-nine 
per cent of the seats in the House of 
Representatives is not such common 
knowledge. Nor has much emphasis 
been placed upon the fact that in 1918, 
although the Democrats carried the 
country the Republicans carried the 
House. Two hundred and thirty-one 
seats were the just dues of Democracy; 
one hundred and ninety-four were her 
portion. Whereas the Republicans, who 
were entitled to but one hundred and 
ninety-three seats, actually obtained two 
hundred and thirty-five. 

More striking, perhaps, was the mis- 
representative character of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation to Congress in 1920. 
Although approximately 600,000 Demo- 
cratic and minor party voters in the 
state had given voice to their opinions 
at the polls they sent but one spokes- 
man to Congress. The 1,114,000 Re- 
publican voters on the other hand 
secured thirty-five representatives in that 
body. 

Well may the question be asked: 
What has become of the principle, One 
man, one vote? The justification of a 
representative system which allots thirty- 
five representatives to one million people 
of one political creed and one _ repre- 
sentative to half a million people of an- 
other, must be curious indeed. And yet 
this situation is by no means unique. 
Assuming it to be the purpose of our 
legislative assemblies to reflect public 
opinion, one wonders why 222,000 Re- 
publicans residing in Nebraska should 
return six representatives to Congress, 
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while 225,386 in North Carolina have 
none. One wonders why 127,482 
Democrats residing in Arkansas should 
have seven representatives, whereas 190,- 
152 in Tennessee have only five, and 
295,260 in New Jersey have only one, 
and 510,977 in Pennsylvania have none. 

Additional statistics seem unnecessary. 
Yet line upon line, column upon column, 
they could be piled up to indicate the 
misrepresentative character of our repre- 
sentative system. If there is one thing 
in connection with our legislative bodies 
that should be emphasized it is the fact 
that they do not accurately reflect the 
opinion of the country. Let the reader 
obtain the statistics for her city, for her 
state; let her compare the _ relative 
strength of the parties as it was indi- 
cated at the polls and in the legislative 
assemblies, and with very few exceptions 
she will find the parties are not repre- 
sented in the assembly (whatever that 
assembly may be) in proportion to their 
strength. In some states and in some 
localities the fortunes of our electoral 
machinery will favor this party, in others 
that. But in few localities, indeed, will 
the legislature be an accurate reflection 
of public opinion, as that opinion was 
expressed at the polls. 

What's a Gerrymander? 

What is the explanation of the situa- 
tion? ‘Two factors have contributed to 
it. The gerrymander and the district 
system of electing representatives. 

The gerrymander is a perversion of 
the district system. It is the device of 
laving out districts according to the 
exigencies of party politics—that is, dis- 
tricts are laid out not in a compact and 
contiguous manner so as to obtain an 
equality of population, but in the way 
which will bring increased strength to 
the dominant party. This only can ex- 
plain the queer and curious shaves of 
many election districts. This only can 
exvlain why election districts exist in 
which it is impossible to get from one 
nart to another without going to an ad- 
joining state to do so. 

How is it done? Very easily. We 
will imagine a section of the country 
shaped like an equilateral triangle. This 
region must be broken into three elec- 
tion districts. The Democrats are in 
power in the state legislature and have 
the plotting of the districts. Toward 
the apex of the triangle is a strong Re- 
publican section, toward the base an 
even stronger Democratic section. If 
the districts are formed by drawing 


boundary lines from the center of the 
region to the middle of the sides that 
district near the apex will certainly go 
Republican. If the districts are formed 
by drawing lines from the apex so as 
to trisect the base, the districts will just 
as certainly go Democratic. Would 
these facts have any influence upon the 
districting of the region? Without ques- 
tion they would. Should the dominant 
party have this advantage? If not, 
what can be done about it? 

As long as the single member district 
system exists—practically nothing. 

The District System 

Gerrymandering is not alone responsi- 
ble for the misrepresentative character 
of our legislative assemblies, however. 
The district system itself is at fault. So 
long as it is possible to elect only one 
man, only one philosophy of politics can 
be represented. It is perfectly possible 
that a state may be fairly divided with- 
out any thought of partisan advantage, 
yet the mere carrying of each and every 
election district by one per cent would 
automatically—so far as representation 
in our assemblies is concerned—disfran- 
chise forty-nine per cent of the popula- 
tion. No spokesman presenting their 
point of view would gain admittance to 
the legislature. Such was the case in 
Pennsylvania in regard to Congress. 
Such very nearly was the case in New 
Jersey recently when only one Democrat 
was elected to the state legislature. 

In New York City, on the average, 
for the past twenty years forty-six per 
cent of the population could have re- 
mained away from the polls and there 
would not have been one iota of change 
in the personnel of the municipal coun- 
cil of the city. On the average, forty- 
six per cent of the citizens of New York 
City have been disfranchised—so far as 
securing representation for their views in 
the local legislature has been concerned. 

The writer of the article hapnens to 
be geographically located so that the only 
time he has even a fighting chance to ob- 
tain representation for his political be- 
liefs is when an election to the United 
States Senate occurs. He certainly finds 
it hard to believe that he is represented 
on the prohibition issue by the bar- 
tenders and ex-liquor dealers who have 
control of the dominant party in his dis- 
trict. Yet this is exactly the position 
of a surprisingly large number of people. 
Disfranchised because they do not agree 
with the local majority. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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One Way to Help 


T is a heartening thing to hear a prominent general of 

the United States Army, a man concerning whose prestige 

and high standing there can be no doubt, recommend a 
program of international armament reduction as a good pre- 
paredness program, and to hear him go on to say that this 
would not only mean relief from taxation but the transter 
ot soldiers from their profession to productive industry—as 
if that were actually desirable. The general was Henry T. 
Allen, talking about his four years in the Rhineland in a 
remarkably clear and convincing summary of French policy, 
and ending with a regret for our own failures to participate 
in European counsels, that was only less strong than his urge 
that we should still get in. Speaking with the authority of 
close observation and the most intimate association, General 
Allen is of those who believe that the effective French motive 
was one of security. It was well known, he says, by those 
responsible, whatever the popular opinion may have _ been, 
that reparations could not result from the occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

He himself was always from the beginning convinced 
that the movement into the Ruhr would be fraught with 
great suffering and with great danger to the world’s peace. 
He believed that the homeopathic measures which France 
contemplated on entering would not serve and expected the 
sterner allopathic treatment that so soon followed. He be- 
lieves that there will be no world peace so long as the occu- 
pation is maintained on the present basis. 

With that set of views about the situation as it exists, 
General Allen believes that the United States has not only 
the right but the duty to make its voice heard. The situation 
is not one between Germany and France alone, but between 
Germany and the rest of the world. General Allen believes 
that if we had been in an official capacity in Europe the 
present situation would not have happened. He said this at 
a meeting where Roland Boyden—our former unofficial 
observer on the Reparations Commission—had expressed very 
similar views, and not only Boyden, but practically everyone 
else there nodded an agreeing head. Offcial place on the 
Reparations Commission is one of the things that General 
Allen thinks would help even now. Another is discussion 
around a world table of debts and reparations together, on 
a program under which we would be ready for at least a 
partial cancellation of debts in order to secure some of the 
things we want—one of these being an international disarma- 





ment program. 

General Allen is evidently himself not afraid to have 
that table be a’ League of Nations table; but that the 
nations should come together under some sign, whatever it 
may be, some recognition of their common interests, is the 
imperative thing. 

It is a thought to which the CrrizeN says a hearty amen. 

A year ago it added its endorsement to a resolution for an 
official representative on the Reparations Commission. As 
for a discussion of reparations and debts together, the imme- 
diate prospect is not bright; but the thing seems an inevitable 
necessity, ultimately, unless the present inquiry in Europe 
should bring speedy results. The public, meantime, should 
be giving earnest thought to the possibilities, and sharing in 
that formation of opinion which in the long run has such 
tremendous power. 


he 


Music for Men 


ITH all the splendid service which women in_ th 

United States have given to the development of music, 

and the many sides of their accomplishments in that 
field, it is strange that they have not made it more a part of 
family life, and especially that they have failed to draw their 
own men folks into an equal partnership in the cultivation 
and enjoyment of music. 

For the majority of American business men music in its 
best forms does not exist. Also, American men are likely to 
think of music-making as something effeminate. An enthusi- 
astic music lover has to be caught young, and too often music 
has been a feminine accomplishment, given to girls but not to 
boys. The men’s colleges have music departments, but, as 
Mr. Damrosch points out in his reminiscences, music is not 
a part of the regular curriculum of the best-known boys’ 
schools. It is all the more admirable that music should be 
cultivated for both boys and girls in the public schools and 
Music Week is a fine stimulus in that direction. 

Music suffers, as does politics, from a lack of equality 
between the sexes. We need to cultivate the taste and enjoy- 
ment of music in our sons and open the doors of orchestras 
to women. Instead of all the men being behind the music 
desks on the stage, and the audience composed largely of 
women, wouldn’t it be better to let qualified women play with 
the men in the orchestras and to encourage men to share with 
women the uplift and joy of listening to music? 


Me 


And at Home 


HIS equality will be necessary, too, if music is ever to 
be more than a transplanted exotic in American life. 
To become a part of the life of the nation so that it will 
develop as an expression of that life, music must become more 
a part of the life of the home. It must be enjoved in its best 
forms by all the family. Talent in either sex should be culti- 
vated, ensemble playing, trios and quartets organized not only 
for public but for private playing. 

To their work and philanthropy for music in public let 
women now add the development of music in private, among 
their sons as well as their daughters, not only using the 
mechanical players, which have made many people familiar 
with good music, but encouraging the actual performance in 
the home of chamber music, which can only be enjoyed to the 
full in the home. Only in this way will a school of Ameri- 
can composers develop. G. F. B. 


Votes for French Women! 


HE question of woman suffrage is being agitated with 
great activity in France this winter. A vigorous and 
far-reaching campaign is being carried on by the French 
Union for Women’s Suffrage, and the .prospects are fairly 
bright. It will be remembered that a suffrage bill passed 
the Chamber of Deputies in May, 1919, and that ever since 
the Senate—familiar opposition !—has refused to consider the 
subject. Last month a similar bill, conferring the vote on 





women over twenty-five, was introduced in the Chamber by 
M. Justice Godart, only to meet a snag which has no counter- 
part in the memories of American suffrage campaigners. This 
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was a counter bill for a family vote, by which every man 
and woman over twenty-one would have a vote, and the 
father of a family, or the mother if the father were dead, 
would have an additional vote for each child in the family— 
a measure intended to encourage large families. The linking 
ot suffrage with the family vote confused the issue; and the 
conflict for priority between this measure and the straight 
woman suffrage measure introduced by M. Godart increased 
the confusion. As the result action was delayed. 

The women were successful in making the suffrage section 
of the family bill and the regular suffrage bill identical, and 
their hopes are high that when the next vote is taken the 
suffrage section can be uncoupled and sent straight along to— 
and through—the Senate. “They would stoutly oppose the 
new inequality between men and women in the proposal 
allowing father to multiply votes; but would perhaps not op- 
pose a revision of the bill by which father and mother divide 
the votes. 

As a leader of the French Union writes, there is no sound 
reason against suffrage for French women. The Senate, she 
says, is hostile because it fears women may be more “religious” 
and more “reactionary” than men. Suffrage is coming, of 
course, and it’s a pity these French doubters can’t see they 
are trying to sweep back the sea with a broom. American 
women, less than four years after their big victory, offer their 
French sisters sympathy, encouragement and good wishes. 


Me 


Why Europe Has Women M. P.’s 


N her address at the School of Politics lately held by the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters in connection 
with Radcliffe College, Mrs. Maud Wood Park explained 

a matter which has long been a puzzle to American women. 
That is why so many more women have been elected to 
Parliament and to city councils in most of the countries 
of Europe than in the United States. Mrs. Park does not 
believe it is because the men of Europe are more chivalrous 
or more just, or the women more able. According to her, it 
is because most of those countries have proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Cleveland, Ohio, lately held its first election under propor- 
tional representation. According to the press reports, the 
result was not only the choice of the best city council Cleve- 
land has ever had, but the election of two admirable women, 
who would have had no chance to get in under the old system. 


A. S. B. 


Page the Isolationists 
jo was a considerable stir when the United States 


Government first decided to sell munitions of war to 

Obregon. But what has happened to the isolationists 
as we have gone forward with what amounts to intervention ? 
The inquiry asked by Representative Fairchild into the ad- 
ministration policy in Mexico will be postponed indefinitely, 
by vote of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. The 
embargo on sale of arms to de la Huerta, the permission 
granted by three states for Obregon’s troops to cross United 
States territory, finally the sending of warships to ports 
threatened with a rebel blockade have roused no great excite- 
ment. Whether all this is good or bad, is not here the ques- 
tion. It certainly is a situation with serious potentialities— 
if, for instance, Obregon should be defeated or should be on 
the brink of defeat and need rescue. It certainly is a matter 
for thought that we can so easily be involved in a situation 
that might as easily mean war; serious too that with the way 
the South and Central Americans already distrust us, this 
will be interpreted, right or wrong, as an instance of im- 
perialistic interference. But what we are thinking about right 
now is why don’t the isolationists rise and roar? Why be 
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so afraid of entanglements in Europe which might—far re- 
motely—lead to war, and be complaisant about entanglements 
close at hand which might very easily lead to war? Is it 
because Mexico is so small and ‘weak? 


he 
A “Plot” for Peace 


HE action of the Senate Committee in 
Mr. Bok and Miss Lape on charges of propaganda 
would be funny if it weren’t serious. Well, on second 
thought, we believe it is funny anyhow. Propaganda has be- 
come the most powerful word in the world these past years, 
as maybe it is the most powerful agency, reenforced as it is 
by the multiplication of means of communication. Huge 
mechanisms for converting opinion to a way of thinking grew 
up during—and betore—the war, and the word has been so 
identified with causes generally disapproved that it has be- 
come sinister. We forget the propaganda nature of churches 
and political parties and the membership of almost everything 
that has a membership. The danger, of course, is in conceal- 
ment of the source and the money power of ideas that are 
widely circulated. And this is presumably the point, so far 
as there is a point, in the Senate’s worry. But this really is 
carrying things too tar. There isn’t the slightest evidence 
that Mr. Bok’s prize offer is anything more than appears 
on the surface, and it has come to a pretty pass if a man can’t 
devote his time and money to promoting consideration of 
peace and international relations. 
A little more of this, and we shall all be warning each 
other—‘‘The Senate’ll get you ef you don’t watch out!” 


More Baby Workers 
T ciitae is no end to the tragic revelations about little 


gravely calling 


children who work. A new investigation in New York 

City “home industries” shows conditions many of us 
believed had disappeared. Children from two to ten have 
been found, working long hours on artificial flowers, em- 
broidery, tags, clocks in stockings, etc., spending in this con- 
fining, eyestraining work the time that belonged to them for 
play after school hours, or even the time needed for sleep. 
The rooms in which they work are dark, stuffy, unsanitary. 
The results, school teachers say, are clear enough in the differ- 
ence in alertness between these and other children. 

In many cases, of course, the money earned by these baby 
hands is desperately needed. The complete cure would in- 
volve a social system in which the father’s wages are adequate 
or in which the widowed mother is cared for. But the first 
step ahead is clear—the means of controlling employers who 
place cheap labor above humanity: an amendment to the Con- 
stitution making possible legislation against child labor. 


Me 


Equal Rights in Churches 


OICES have been raised before now in the CiTIzEN 

in protest against women’s subordination in church or- 

ganizations—voices in several denominational tones. 
Now it appears that at the next General Assembly Presby- 
terian women will demand equal representation with men on 
the church legislative bodies. The flame started in Cincin- 
nati and is spreading. The president of the Cincinnati 
church society that lighted it says Presbyterian women are 
tired of being “a mere collection agency, while the men spend 
the money”—a familiar complaint. In some denominations 
women have won their equal rights—why not in all? The 
same brand of effort that is being spent in getting equal rep- 
resentation on party committees might well be used in 
churches—and vice versa. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


“A Forum for the Frank Expression of Opinion” 





The Girl of To-day 
By Elizabeth Adams 


Another voice for the flapper. Mrs. Addams 
has opportunities to study young people, be- 
cause her husband is dean of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Nevada. 


shores, during 1922, predicted 

that in twenty-five years all civic 
work in America would be in the hands 
of women. I tried this statement out 
on friend husband and he said: “I hope 
he is right—women have the larger 
leisure and all the conscience.” Then 
I tried it on one of husband’s friends 
and he exclaimed: “Why, God bless us 
and save us! Is the world as wobbly as 
all that?” 

Assuming the truth of the prophecy, 
what is the type of women who will 
guide our destinies twenty-five years 
from now? At the present writing she 
is called a flapper—a misnomer, because 
a flapper is a bird who cannot fly. And 
she is so baffling and shocking that the 
Literary Digest, some months ago, felt 
the urge to print a series of opinions on 
her gathered from noted educators and 
other prominent people. As one mind 
they granted that she was a “holy ter- 
ror,” and that her conduct was directly 
traceable to the war, or the movies, or 
lack of parental discipline, or our mod- 
ern education. Some predicted she 
would grow worse and worse and others 
saw a rift in the clouds. Out of the 
mass of opinions one only has remained 
with me: ‘She has lengthened her chain 
and failed to drive the staple deeper.” 
Surely, she tries one’s patience and tests 
one’s faith—you find yourself praying 
with Dinah: “Oh Lord, must I keep 
mah tongue behind mah teeth and stay 
the itchins of mah hand?” 


A DISTINGUISHED visitor to our 


Age-old Criticism 


But just before we reach the froth- 
ing stage of our frenzy let us remember 
that at no time in our history have girls 
and women entirely pleased the multi- 
tude; there has never been a time when 
they were not the center of much profit- 
less discussion. Every writer feels him- 
self an authority, from St. Paul, who 
admonishes them to be seen and not 
heard, down the line to Kipling, who 
sees woman as “‘a rag, a bone and a hank 
of hair.” 

During the colonial period, if we may 
rely upon the literature of the time, our 
girl led a sheltered and secluded life; 
she sat on a cushion and sewed a fine 
seam; used many different complexion 
lotions, all of home brew; eschewed long 


walks because it enlarged her tiny feet; 
at every opportunity she swooned or 
swound, depending on whether you get 
it in prose or poetry. Was, in fact, a 
shrinking, timid wild flower. A useless 
bit of femininity, one decides, but she 
lived according to her light and became 
the mother of brave men and _ braver 
women. 

It was inevitable, with the larger op- 
portunities given her in the. next century, 
that the pendulum should swing far in 
the other direction and give us the ath- 
letic girl, who feared neither man nor 
beast, boasted her tan and_ bulging 
muscles, and scorned all weaknesses and 
vanities. The magazines of the period 
have man-written articles on “Our un- 
sexed girls” and “Where are the moth- 
ers of the future?” And right here the 
legislatures of all the states of the Union 
would have taken from her the divine 
right of motherhood and given it to 
someone else if the plan had been at all 
feasible. But the cry of alarm was 
wholly unnecessary, for when she had 
acquired a sufficient number of silver 
cups and other trophies, she found her 
mate, settled into her nest, and gave to 
the world stalwart men and Juno-like 
women. 


Is She Modest? 


Our girl of today is a composite of 
all that has gone before, plus some new 
ingredients. Feminine she surely is with 
her bobbed curls, rouge, lip _ stick, 
powder puff, plucked eyebrows, safety 
razor, beauty patches, foolish heels, 
gossamer underwear, garterless_stock- 
ings, with her skirt geared always in 
high or low and never in intermediate. 
And femininely inconsistent, as you note 
when you meet her on the street, dressed 
for a formal ball from the waist up and 
for a tennis game from the waist down. 

And what are her critics saying of 
her? That she is frivolous and feather- 
brained and without sense of values. 
Nevertheless she stands shoulder to 
shoulder with her brother in education 
and work; we frequently find dress- 
maker, milliner and cook; musician, 
scholar and writer; actress, teacher and 
nurse all in one person. 

They say further that she is bold and 
immodest, and that one reason for her 
excessive rouging is that she has for- 
gotten how to blush. An old complaint. 
Away back in 1737 Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu wrote of the girls of England: 
“Modesty they have exchanged for the 
paint box and whitewash in which they 
noew blaze out.” 

Instead of bold is she not perhaps 


frank? As parents and teachers we are 
responsible for this—we have insisted 
upon accuracy in her education. And 
while our fine educational system was 
relegating to the trash-heap such gems 
as “Where did you come from, baby 
dear, out of the nowhere into the here?” 
a large group of men of the Jewish 
faith were supplementing this new 
knowledge with pictures. 

So what under the canopy is there 
left to blush about? Added to our 
teaching, if a girl walks down the street 
with a male companion or if she looks 
through a magazine with him, they view 
all sorts of feminine articles heretofore 
unmentionable; indeed, the name of the 
most intimate and personal article of 
woman’s apparel is used on dance pro- 
grams. QOne can blush only at the un- 
timely appearance of the unexpected, 
and at present there is no such time and 
no such condition. 

I think I shall like this wide-eyed 
frankness when I get used to it, but I 
find myself a bit wobbly as yet—a bit 
inclined to hark back and make odious 
comparisons, remembering my demeanor 
when a girl, and what mother told me 
of hers, and grandmother's tales—we 
were very different. And then in fair- 
ness I plead: “But the flapper is so 
amazingly efficient and so strenuous; 
she does not pamper herself—she smashes 
through all traditions and does what she 
wishes to do. If we on the side lines 
could only put on shock absorbers until 
she arrives we could the more easily 
estimate the valuable part she is play- 
ing in present-day problems.” 


When She Marries 


Within a year an article has appeared 
from the pen of a clergyman whose dis- 
tress note is sounded at the modern girl’s 
high visibility. “Can we hope,” he 
wails, “that they will ever marry and 
become mothers, and if so, under heaven 
what kind?” He has overlooked that 
innocent article of furniture called a 
cedar chest, which when duly installed 
becomes a hope chest to the girl. She 
does not wait until she is engaged be- 
fore purchasing one—indeed, she may 
not even possess a steady stepper. It is 
an evidence of foresight, for if she has 
decided that some day she is going to 
be married, married she is going to be. 

And when she has helped him to ask 
the all-important question, according to 
the best methods of the movies and 
Bernard Shaw, she may well count her- 
self desired. In the years gone by 
woman had an economic value in the 
household ; she wove and spun and manu- 
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factured, and any kind of a wife was 
worth her weight in gold. Today no 
higher mathematics is able to prove that 
two can live as cheaply as one, which is 
proof positive that a girl is chosen for 
herself alone. But when she takes charge 
ot his affairs, then shall we see the 
fruition of all her present-day oppor- 
tunities. Poor girl! the things she must 
know and, knowing, do. For whereas, 
when grandmother placed‘on her pantry 
shelf a can of mustard, a package of 
boneset tea, left one cobweb for wounds 
and hung a switch behind the pantry 
door, she had a well-equipped, up-to- 


date working plant for maternity—the - 


mother of today has a well-stocked medi- 
cine cabinet, on the door of which is a 
typewritten list of poison antidotes, an- 
other of first aid to the injured, and a 
library entitled: “Ten Million Disease- 
Breeding Germs and How to Circum- 
vent Them.” There is nothing hanging 
behind the pantry door and the doctor’s 
‘phone number is pasted on the back of 
the fire-alarm card. 

And in order that she may be com- 
panionable to her husband and fill her 
place in her home and her world she 
must have a bowing acquaintance with 
proteids, sanitation, carbo-hydrates, open 
plumbing, hygiene, calories, laundry 
work, physical culture, music, art, dress- 
making, Confucianism, filet crochet, 
Buddhistic metaphysics, Ku Klux Klan 
activities, current literature, bridge 
whist, modern drama, beauty culture, 
new educational thought, the Japanese 
question, principles of Mah Jong, 
fluctuating prices in bacon,  trans- 
cendentalism, Ibsen, world court, Conan 
Doyle’s latest, soul development, Coué- 
ism, King Tut, Einstein’s theory, and 
one thousand other world-wide move- 
ments for this, that and the other, and 
we may safely predict that she will use 
all the energy and knowledge stored up 
from flapper days and be gasping for 
more. 

Yea, verily, I have sufficient optimism 
to believe that when she enters her 
chosen nest, she will wear her own face 
and her own hair, stand on her own 
heels, and, tightening her grasp on God, 
give to the future years men and women 
who are brave and stalwart and brainy. 


Testing Personality 
By June E. Downey 


Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Wyoming and author of “The Will-Tem- 
perament and its Testing.” Dr. Downey 
presents here some strikingly new ideas. 

VERY up-to-date reader knows 
E what the once mysterious I. Q. 
stands for; it means intelligence 
quotient (the ratio between your mental 
and your chronological age) and it certi- 
fies the mental level of its owner, places 
him in the upper twenty-five per cent 
for intelligence, in the great middle fifty 
ner cent, or in the lower twenty-five. 


But the reader is not so generally in- 
formed of the problems concerning the 
1. Q., which the psychologist is intent 
upon solving. For instance, to what de- 
gree is the I. Q. determined at birth; 
to what extent is it a product of the 
social environment? Does the I. Q. re- 
main constant throughout life so that 
the mentally superior child becomes in- 
evitably the mentally superior adult; or 
does the 1. Q. fluctuate within wide 
limits, so that conclusions drawn from 
one measurement of intelligence have 
little significance? ‘Lhere is even a third 
possibility: a fixed 1. Q. may be a sign 
of mental stability, a fluctuating 1. Q. a 
mark of mental instability. 

As a further consequence of scientific 
preoccupation with intelligence testing, 
other problems of an allied sort are 
crowding to the fore. Put very com- 
pactly, these problems are all suggested 
by the question, Can phases of personal- 
ity other than intelligence be tested? 

It seems tairly obvious that what a 
person does with such intelligence as he 
possesses depends very largely upon his 
temperamental and volitional qualities. 
lt psychological tests are to be used in 
educational and vocational guidance they 
must include a testing of other traits be- 
sides intelligence. 

But in spite of our daily observation 
of individual differences it is proving no 
casy matter to make a scientific analysis 
ot the human make-up, nor to separate 
native from acquired traits. Interesting 
leads have, however, been opened up. 
Let us cite a few. 

Experts in mental diseases have called 
attention to the fact that what we de- 
scribe as emotional temperament is but 
a mild form of the exaggerated manifes- 
tations we get in various types of in- 
sanity, and that if we had sufficient 
knowledge of temperament and its re- 
lations to insanity we might identify in 
childhood individuals with adverse 
trends and so train them as to minimize 
the possibility of an unfortunate develop- 
ment. ‘The intensive study of mental 
disease which is a feature of present-day 
life does in fact illuminate the possible 
varieties of normal as well as abnormal 
personalities, and it is suggesting a bat- 
tery of tests for proper classification of 
them. We have, for instance, associa- 
tion tests designed to bring to light ob- 
session with abnormal interests or to 
measure the degree of social ‘“‘rapport.” 

Of human traits that which most im- 
presses the ordinary man is aggressive- 
ness. Some investigators—just as many 
practical men of the world—find in this 
trait the keynote of personality. 

There is an old belief that he who 
cannot look another straight in the eye 
cannot be trusted. Starting from such 
a belief Professor Moore of Dartmouth 
College has worked out the technique of 
an evasive eye test. And he finds that 
power to look a fellow-being straight in 
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the eye is a mark—not of honesty—but 
of fighting power! 

Another significant trait, that of en- 
durance, is tested by a device of Dr. 
Fernald of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory. He suggests that the length of 
time a man can stand with his heels off 
the floor is an indication of his stick-to- 
itiveness, and he finds a marked differ- 
ence in this capacity in normal and 
delinquent men. 

A quality important to measure if one 
is to venture on predications of success 
or failure in life is that of the drive or 
energy possessed by an individual. The 
Downey Will-Temperament Test seeks 
to tap this force and to “photograph” it 
in the will-profile. 

Moralists have much to say of char- 
acter-training. Psychologically, char- 
acter may be defined as the direction 
given by training to original traits. For 
practical purposes it is necessary to de- 
termine how to give such direction and 
to measure the results of different pro- 
grams of training. In this connection 
Dr. Paul Voelker, president of Olivet 
College, has done an important piece of 
scientific work in measuring the effect 
on Boy Scouts of training such funda- 
mental character-traits as reliability, 
suggestibility, persistence and the like. 

The growing interest in the scientific 
analysis of personality is significant of a 
movement of very great practical value. 
It is one which all parents should en- 
courage. 

Limousine Justice 
By Emma H. deZouche 


This is what a leading New York news- 
paper woman thinks. Any difference of opin- 


ton? 
URING one of the periodic 
whirlwinds from the West, in 
which “sex,” and “scandal,” and 
“screen,” and other more sinister words 
beginning with “s” hurtled through the 
air in an inextricable mixture, some 
philosopher offered the suggestion, in 


graphic vernacular, that Hollywood's 
troubles were ‘more hicks than _hel- 
lions.” Which may or may not be true. 


It seems reasonable to assume that the 
inflated returns of the moving-picture 
industry, coupled with the ignorance of 
immaturity desirous of rapid sophistica- 
tion, may be credited with a fair share 
of responsibility for the atrocities served 
up as front-page reading on our break- 
fast tables. It is one of the variants of 
the beggar on horseback. Unquestion- 
ably many of us suddenly transported 
from a prosaic and stodgy world of 
everyday, to undreamed-of grandeur and 
adventitious importance, might miss a 
step or two; the process is bound to be 
heady. And it is no reflection on the 
magical achievements of the films 
(which have brought the wonders of 
the known globe within the focus of the 
humblest), or upon the long list of 
great artists engaged in the evolution of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


OW that the Sixty-eighth Congress is in full legislative 
swing, the status of legislative measures, in which the 
League is interested, is as follows: 

S. Res. 36: King resolution, embodying the World Court 
proposals of President Coolidge and the late President Hard- 
ing, with reservations by Secretary Hughes. Referred to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. No action has been 
taken by the committee on either the King resolution or the 
Lenroot resolution, which proposes almost a complete reorgan- 
ization of the present Court. According to latest advices, the 
committee is planning to consider other foreign relation mat- 
ters, especially in regard to Russia and Mexico, before taking 
up the World Court resolutions. While there are insistent 
reports that little will be done with the World Court pro- 
posals, the League believes that public opinion will force some 
sort of action before scheduled adjournment early in June. 

S. J. Res. 19—H. R. Res. 66: Child Labor Amendment, 
referred to Senate and House Judiciary Committees. Senator 
Shortridge, of California, has been named chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee to consider the 
child labor amendments. Senators Colt, of Rhode Island, and 
Walsh, of Montana, are the other sub-committee members. 
An effort is being made to expedite hearings by the Senate 
sub-committee and the entire House Judiciary Committee. 
The League will plead for favorable action on the proposed 
amendment, the form of which has been approved by seven- 
teen women’s organizations, the American Federation of 
Labor, and Federal Council of Churches. 

S. 790—H. R. 685: Curtis-Graham Federal women- 
prisoners’ bill, referred to Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees. There is much gratification over the passage, 
January 8, by the Senate, of Senator Curtis’ bill, providing for 
establishment of an industrial institution for Federal women 
prisoners who are sentenced to imprisonment for more than 
one vear. The House Judiciary Committee conducted a hear- 
ing January 9 on both the Curtis and Graham bills, at which 
Mrs. Ann Webster, chairman of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the National League, presented the League’s support 


of the measure. The bills were referred to a sub-committee 


of the House Judiciary Committee. The only change made 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee in its report to the Senate 
was the substitution of the word “institution” for the word 
“farm.” Objection to the bill in the last Congress because 
of the specified location for the institution has been removed 
by empowering the Attorney General, the Secretary of the 


Interior and the Secretary of Labor to select the site. At 
present there is no Federal prison for women, and those sen- 
tenced to imprisonment have been apportioned among the 
states, but the state prisons have become so overcrowded that 
they are refusing to accept more Federal prisoners. 

S. 1408—H. R. 4165:  Fess-Dallinger bill, amending 
Smith-Hughes act, to increase appropriations for home eco- 
nomics. Reterred to Education Committees. The general 
purpose of the amendment is gradually to increase the funds 
devoted to home economics until they are equal to those now 
available for education in agriculture, trade, and industry. 
This means a sum beginning at $500,000, and gradually 
increasing annually until at the end of ten years it reaches 
$3,000,000. A bill similar to this was first introduced by 
Mr. Fess in January, 1920, when he was in the House of 
Representatives. It was re-introduced on April 11, 1921, 
the first day of the Sixty-seventh Congress, and has been 
introduced again in the present Congress by Mr. Fess, now a 
member of the Senate. 

S. 1337—H. R. 3923: Sterling-Reed bill, creating a De- 
partment of Education, with its head a member of the Cabi- 
net, and providing tor appropriations to encourage education 
Referred to Education Committees. 


in the states. 
ANNE WILLIAMS. 


How to Get Out the Vote 


The following paper was awarded first prize in the Woman Citi- 
zen’s competition, October 15 to November 1. The writer is secretary 
of the National Leaque. 

HERE is no black magic, or white, for getting out the 
vote. 

Campaigns which involve candidates possessed of striking 
personalities or issues which seem vital bring out a larger 
vote than elections in which there are no clearly defined issues, 
no candidates who appeal to the popular imagination.  Politi- 
cal meetings, newspaper advertising, billboard publicity, 
parades, barbecues—all these familiar devices of political con- 
tests—have not availed to bring out even half the eligible vote 
in national elections and likewise have failed in state elections. 
Local elections which rouse religious or race prejudice bring 
out large numbers, but no truly worthy citizen would encour- 
age such issues tor the sake of an increased vote. 

The way to get out the vote is to do it, by ward, pre- 
cinct and block. Let us begin with the block worker and 
use the personal pronoun singular. I am assigned to my 
block. I call at every house to ascertain how many eligible 
voters live in my territory. In a book I carefully list the 
names and addresses of all such voters. I suggest, tactfully, 
to everyone interviewed, the importance of voting in the com- 
ing election. I do not make my canvass too far in advance, 
because people are so apt to forget. One visit to each resi- 
dence will not be sufficient; in some instances I may have to 
go several times. While the list of voters in a given house- 
hold can be supplied by one member of it, the more individual 
voters I can talk with the better. If I am a political party 
worker my mission is to enroll only the voters of the party 
I represent. If I am a League of Women Voters canvasser 
I do not inquire about party affiliations but enroll all voters, 
regardless of party, and try to secure from each a promise to 
vote. When my canvass is finished I report to my precinct 
captain. 

Now I am the precinct captain. Having received the report 
from each block worker I record all names alphabetically in 
a book and transfer to cards, also arranged alphabetically, 
the names and addresses of all voters, one card for each 
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individual. I then report to my ward chairman that my 
precinct canvass is completed. 

Now I am the ward chairman and, in common with other 
ward chairmen, I report to my committeeman. 

Now I am the committeeman. I check all the reports from 
all the wards. I keep in touch with all of my ward chairmen 
and see that they maintain communication with the precinct 
captains, and the precinct captains with the block workers. 

Where registration is required, the way to insure a large 
vote is to make such a canvass as herein described to register 
the voters. As there are several registration days, there is 
opportunity between these days to check up and prod the 
delinquents. Subsequently, only the registered voters are 
canvassed before election. 

Election Day comes. I am the block worker again and 
subject to call from my precinct captain, who at intervals 
during the day visits the polling place and compares the names 
of those who have voted with the names in his book. All of 
the recorded voters on the election poll-books are checked off 
on his own book by the precinct captain. The cards corre- 
sponding to these names are put aside. The names of those 
who have not voted remain unchecked and the captain may 
call upon me and give me several of the cards which corre- 
spond to these unchecked names. It is then my duty to tele- 
phone or see in person the voters whose cards I hold and make 
sure that they will vote. 

This system applies in rural sections as in cities and vil- 
lages, and the key to its successful operation is the efficient 
block worker, or person, no matter how designated, who is 
responsible for the unit canvass. The work may not be pleas- 
ant; it is not easy and few undertake it with rejoicing. Can- 
vassers may be recruited as paid party workers, as party 
volunteers, as disinterested persons (probably women) who 
believe that the safeguard of the Republic is in the participa- 
tion by the largest number of voters in all elections. 

The house-to-house visit—the personal interview—is the 
only way to get out the vote. Team work by canvassers of 
the dominant parties and co-operation between them and the 
workers of minor parties and non-partisan groups would 
doubtless serve to bring out an unprecedently large vote. 
However, this is a counsel of perfection in organized effort 
not now to be accepted or expected. Meantime, the answer 
to how to get out the vote is—organize to do it. 

EvizABpetTH J. Hauser. 


A Query 
x . 
You say your taxes are too high, 
But do vote? 
About’ extravagance vou sigh, 
But do you vote? 
How long, you wail, must we endure 
This state of things which keeps us poor? 
How I do not know, I'm sure; 
But do you vote? 


you 


r? 
long: 


The lights are bad, the streets a mess; 
But do vou vote? 

Your indignation vou express, 
But do vou vote? 

You sav the bosses rule the show, 

That graft is reaching high and low, 

And doubtless all 
But—do you vote? 


vou sav is so, 


You grow! at rotten politics, 

But do vou vote? 
You howl at bosses and their tricks, 

But do vou vote? 
You say, O Decent Citizen, 
(We've heard you, time and time again) 
“We want things run by business men!” 
But—do you vote? 


Unless vou do (I wonder, DO you!) 
You've got just what is coming to you! 
BERTON BRALEY. 
(Copyright by Neawspaper Enterprise Association) 


Pan Americanism 


international 
Institute of 


A summary of the round table on the outstanding 


problems of the American Continent, Williamstown 
Politics, July and August, 1923. 


HE sessions were conducted by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, direc- 

tor general of the Pan American Union, who finds in 
the vagueness with which our citizens regard our inter-con- 
tinental problems and the distrust with which South and 
Central America regard us, fertile soil for tuture misunder- 
standings and possible wars. 

A century ago we adopted a doctrine of self-protection, 
as Dr. Rowe defined it, which we call the Monroe Doctrine. 
We have sentimentalized over it until it has come to mean to 
us a “big brother” attitude toward Latin America. We are, 
therefore, surprised to learn that this doctrine, so acceptable 
to Latin America in the beginning, has come to be a source 
of suspicion and irritation. 

The Monroe Doctrine was adopted at a time when the 
United States felt a strong need to be free to develop with 
immunity from the jealousies and rivalries of Europe which 
might easily be transferred to the South American continent. 
Washington foreshadowed this in his farewell address and 
there grew up from his time a policy, crystallizing during 
President Monroe’s administration into a definite expression 
of the opposition of the United States to further colonization 
in the Western Hemisphere by European countries, or inter- 
ference by them in the domestic affairs of American countries. 

Dr. Rowe explained three corollaries as arising later. The 
first, when there was an attempt to transfer a colony from 
one European nation to another, was opposed. The volun- 
tary transfer of territory from an American country to a 
European was prevented during President Polk’s term. 

Finally, President Roosevelt took the position that the 
Monroe Doctrine is inconsistent unless we are prepared to 
protect the interests of foreign nationals in the countries cov- 
ered by the doctrine. This doctrine of America as guarantor 
of peaceful conditions gave rise in the Latin-American coun- 
tries to the belief that we were attempting to manage their 
affairs and were not wholly disinterested. 

A century of protection from European aggression accom- 
panied with increasing cultural and commercial ties with 
Europe has entirely removed any fears the Latin-American 
countries may have had of Europe, but has not removed their 
suspicion that the protection of the United States may have 
meant that she was contemplating aggression for her own 
political or economic interests. 

The utmost friendly advances from our government have 
not served in making us popular in Latin America, although 
our official relations are good. Fundamental difference in 
cultures, race, and historic background must be bridged. 

The occupation of Haiti and the Dominican Republic, our 
relations with Mexico, and our Caribbean policy, have in- 
creased South American sensitiveness and suspicion. The 
occupation of Haiti gave rise to heated discussion at the 
round table. Dr. Rowe considers that our prolonged occupa- 
tion is unjustified by any necessity to prevent foreign inter- 
ference. At the time of our occupation a Haitian mob had 
dragged her president from the French legation and murdered 
him. The Germans were seeking a submarine base on the 
Windward Passage, a passage of great importance to ships 
passing through the Panama Canal. These were serious con- 
siderations and justified a temporary occupation until order 
could be restored, but, in Dr. Rowe’s opinion, a temporary 
occupation would have sufhiced, whereas after eight years we 
are still there. The practical dictation of a new constitution, 
and the elimination of representative government, in fact, if 
not in theory, are in Dr. Rowe’s eyes a great mistake, particu- 
larly in the face of our claim to make Haiti more, and not less, 
able to govern herself. 

The use of the army or the navy to teach a people self- 
government was discussed. Captain Schofield, of the United 
States Navy, said that much has been done by the occupation 
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to improve the sanitary, economic, and physical condition of 
the people. Dr. Rowe admitted this, but maintained that the 
dictatorship of the military occupation has not increased the 
ability of the people to take over the government themselves, 
and that it is still true that we are forcing our good offices on 
a reluctant people. 

It is equally difficult, according to Dr. Rowe, to justify 
our military occupation of the Dominican Republic. The 
establishment of a receivership of customs in 1907 was entered 
into by mutual agreement, to prevent enforcement of European 
demands against the republic. This was in line with our pol- 
icy to avoid European intervention. The military occupation 
in 1917 came about in a rather inexplicable way, and it is 
difficult to see its consistency with our repeated avowals of 
disinterestedness. 

The problems of the Central American countries in which 
we have a direct interest are so perplexing as to prevent the 
possibility of hasty judgment. Debased currencies, internal 
factions, and constant recourse to foreign loans have created 
repeated delicate situations. The United States has been 
drawn into Central American affairs many times and is at the 
present exercising what the inhabitants consider a virtual pro- 
tectorate over Nicaragua. This arrangement is putting Nica- 
ragua’s credit on a firm basis, but raises the question of our 
policy in that and other countries. 

Dr. Rowe feels that we can best keep our relations friendly 
with South America and sound with Central America by 
working, not for greater control in the Caribbean countries, 
but by encouraging a Central American federation and help- 
ing these countries to reorganize their fiscal systems so that 
their revenue will come from taxes rather than from foreign 
loans. In addition, a great deal of help and co-operation can 
be given through private agencies, such as agricultural associa- 
tions and health boards. 

Our military occupation in Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public and our supervision of Nicaraguan affairs have not 
tended to allay the suspicion of South Americans. The 
vexing Mexican situation has also been viewed with alarm. 
Our policy of recognizing only such governments as come into 
being through the orderly process of law, while discouraging 
revolution, sometimes places us in the position of backing the 
existing government against a group more able to achieve a 
practical democracy. Mexico has been going through a great 
social upheaval. This resulted in economic disturbances. We 
have at last succeeded in reaching a compromise with Mexico 
which leaves Mexicans free to work out their salvation, but 
not at our expense or the expense of the interests of nationals 
of other countries. This agreement removes one serious 
source of friction with South America. 

The conditions making for understanding and co-operation 
were discussed. The day of the commercial adventurer is 
over. The more responsible and solid type of business man 
is being sent to secure the South and Central American trade. 
He finds the prevailing sentiment against the United States 
a handicap, but he can and often does do much to allay 
suspicion and bring about a better feeling. 

A voluntary arbitration board with representatives from 
the chambers of commerce of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay and the United States has settled many cases which 
otherwise would have dragged through local courts with 
resulting friction. The removal of pressure for preferential 
tariffs and concessions which, by reason of our superior 
economic power we might have secured, has gone far to restore 
confidence. South America needs capital and has great unde- 
veloped resources, but in developing these resources care must 
be exercised to promote international good-will through fair 
play. 

Non-governmental missions on technical subjects do much 
to increase mutual understanding. The French plan of send- 
ing extension professors to South American universities might 
well be emulated by our universities. Naval and military mis- 
sions, on the other hand, even though sent at request, have 
aroused resentment in neighboring countries. 
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Pan-American conferences are invaluable means of pro- 
moting good-will based on mutual knowledge and the frank 
discussion of problems. Dr. Rowe feels that a better under- 
standing of the Latin Americas on the part of the people of 
the United States is a necessity. He sees grave danger in the 
increasing tendency of South America to be drawn into the 
European situation, accompanied as it is by alienation from 
the United States. 

The question comes to one’s mind whether the entrance ot 
the United States into the League of Nations would not 
strengthen rather than weaken the Monroe Doctrine. 

One augur of increased understanding is the growing inter- 
est of American women in each other and their common 
problems. The Pan-American Conference of Women in 
Baltimore, under the auspices of the League of Women 
Voters in 1922, greatly quickened the interest of North Amer- 
ican women in the southern Americas. 

Mrs. Livermore, commissioner from the United States to 
the Centennial Exposition of Brazil, reported increased con- 
fidence and acquaintance between the United States and 
Brazil, which may be attributed to the participation, for the 
first time, of our country in a Brazilian exposition. The 
presence of the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, in Rio de 
Janeiro during the exposition was received with great favor. 
A quotation from his speech at that time may well be taken 
to sum up the ideal North American attitude as it was worked 
out in round table discussions: 

“We covet no territory: we seek no conquest; the liberty we cherish 
for ourselves we desire for others, and we assert no rights for our- 
selves that we do not accord to others. We sincerely desire to see 
throughout this hemisphere an abiding peace, the reign of justice and 
the diffusion of the blessings of a beneficent co-operation. It is this 
desire which forms the basis of the Pan-American sentiment.” 


At Washington Headquarters 


“TCHE National League gave a reception at Washington 

headquarters, January 15, from 5 to 7, in honor of the 
wives of the only two living ex-Presidents, but at the last 
moment a note arrived from the Chief Justice announcing 
Mrs. Taft’s sudden illness and her physician’s orders that 
she stay at home. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson received with 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, assisted by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, vice-chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, Miss Belle Sherwin, first 
vice-president of the National League, and Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. 

On the sixteenth the Executive Committee, which is made 
up of Mrs. Park, Miss Sherwin, Miss Morgan, Miss Luding- 
ton, and Miss Hauser began a four-day session for the consid- 
eration of convention plans and the convention program. 

League women from all parts of the country who visit 
Washington, double-star League headquarters in their individ- 
ual Baedekers, and come in to discuss League work. The 
list of visitors for the new year is already long and includes 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke and Mrs. Genevieve Parkhurst, con- 
tributing editors of Pictorial Review ; Mrs. F. W. Jones, who, 
though she was educated at the University of Minnesota, is 
from New Hampshire, body and spirit, and, as she declares 
laughingly, ‘tickled to death with my Yankee accent,” and 
Miss Irene Flower Hickey, whom women who attended the 
league’s first convention will recall with pleasure. Miss 
Hickey conducts fourteen night schools in Harrison County, 
West Virginia, for the United States Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, and these schools serve forty mining camps. 

Miss Isabel Lawrence, of St. Cloud, Minnesota, whom the 
governor of the state sent to Washington as ofhcial delegate 
to the Joint Conference on Illiteracy, is chairman of the 
Minnesota League’s Committee on Education and brought 
to headquarters a hearty tribute to the Cable Law. In St. 
Louis County, she said, ten per cent of the population attends 
evening schools and there is great satisfaction among teachers 
there over a law which has resulted in bringing so many 
women of foreign birth into such schools. Under the lov-l 
law, judges do not examine a candidate for citizenship as to his 
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literacy if he can present a certificate showing that he has 
attended a public night school two hours an evening for three 
days a week during twenty-four weeks of two years, and has 
made satisfactory marks in the studies prescribed. Evening 
schools were given over almost entirely to men before the 
enactment of the Cable Law, but now women are crowding 
into them, women of twenty nationalities, to learn to be 
citizens. Miss Lawrence thinks that foreign-born women are 
profiting greatly by a law which puts a premium on going 
to school. 

Mrs. W. S. Burr, who lives in San Jose, California, had 
much to tell of the interest of California women in the school 
problem. On some afternoons of the month headquarters 
has been a real produce exchange for visiting members and 
the produce exchanged has been accounts of what Leagues 
are doing or planning to do. 


Leagues and League Work 

ROMI the Committee on Women in Industry come three 

new and exceptionally readable publications. One is 
Study Leaflet, Series No. 2, ‘Minimum Wage Legislation,” 
in the preparation of which the committee was assisted by 
Miss Breckenridge, of the University of Chicago, and Miss 
Dewson, of the National Consumers’ League. Arguments 
for minimum wage legislation tor women, content of Ameri- 
can laws on the subject, methods of wage commissions, results 
of legislation, constitutionality of such laws, history of mini- 
mum wage legislation and brief bibliography followed by sug- 
gestions tor club papers, are included. ‘lhe resolutions 
adopted by the National League in convention in Des Moines 
last year, in regard to minimum wage laws, are appended. 
“Woman and the Labor Movement in America,” by Mollie 
Ray Carroll, proiessor ot economics at Goucher Coilege, is a 
fourteen-page pamphiet, simple enough in scyie to be indis- 
pensable to the woman who has never been interested in the 
subject, and susficiently authoritative and comprehensive to be 
a valuable addition to every library. ‘lhe Home kesponsi- 
bilities ot \Women Workers and the ‘kquat Wage, by 
Sophronisba «reston Breckenridge, is a reprint trom the Jour- 
nal of Political t.conomy tor August, 1925, and women who 
are dealing with industrial problems will be glad to have it 
in convenient torm. It is thoroughly documented and stated 
in Miss Breckenridge’s characteristic lucid style. ‘lhe price 
of the leaflet is five cents, and of each of the other publica- 
tions, ten cents. 


EGISLATION for which the New York League will 

work this winter, according to the program recom- 
mended by Mirs. lrene Osgood Andrews to the annual con- 
vention in Utica, January 1) and 16, includes a woman 
juror’s bill, measures for the state enforcement of prohibition, 
for the application of the direct primary to all state offices, 
for a minimum-wage commission, and tor the forty-eight-hour 
week for working women and minors. ‘lhe convention mass 
meeting was held on ‘Tuesday at the Hotel Utica, when Dr. 
Charles Bernstein, of the Kome State School, spoke on the 
state’s wards and the fifty-million-dollar bond issue, and J. 
Henry Scattergood, chief of the Friends Reconstruction Bu- 
reau in France, discussed America’s international obligations. 


T its last annual convention the Maryland League in- 

structed its executive board to convey to the League of 
Virginia its conviction that it is the duty of the women of 
both states, as citizens and housewives, to share in efforts to 
conserve the sea-food in the Chesapeake, “a source of wealth 
to our state and a valuable natural food supply which once 
exhausted will not easily be replaced.”” Miss Lavinia Engle, 
manager of the Maryland League, asked the Virginia League 
to co-operate, and a Virginia committee was immediately 
appointed. ‘The first meeting of the committees from the two 
states was held in Baltimore, December 19, and formed a 
permanent joint committee on conservation, with Mrs. Josiah 
Leeds Kerr, of Maryland, chairman. Mr. Harrison Vickers, 
chairman of the Maryland Conservation Commission, sug- 
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gested points to be considered in legislation asked for to rem- 
edy conditions which in thirty years have reduced the Chesa- 
peake oyster crop from fifteen million bushels to two million. 
After luncheon Mrs. Charles Bolton, chairman of the Vir- 
ginia committee, discussed practical needs and problems and 
Judge Rose MacDonald, Mrs. Steuart Michaux and Profes- 
sor Truitt, of the University of Maryland, contributed 
greatly to the progress of an interesting meeting, which ended 
with resolutions for a definite program of inter-state co-opera- 
tion for conservation. 


EGISTRATION of San Francisco voters for 1924 and 
1925 began on January 2, and the San Francisco League’ 
enlisted other organizations of women to make the occasion 
impressive. Recorder Godchaux has heretofore been the first 
voter to register in recent biennial registrations, but this year 
a League group was on hand at 8;30 and Mrs. James Rolph, 
Jr., put her name down first. With her were Mrs. Parker 
S. Maddux, president of the San Francisco League: Miss 
Marian Delaney, state president, and a group of League 
women who had come out early on the coldest morning of 
the winter—one of the coldest, indeed, San Francisco ever 
knew—to make registration an object lesson in citizenship. 
The San Francisco League has already mapped out its cam- 
paign to make the registered voters count in the next election. 
There will be district chairmen, precinct sub-chairmen, per- 
sonal interviews, radio speeches, and all the other things which 
brought results in the recent municipal election. 


OR its state-wide membership campaign, which ended 

January 16, the Ohio League devised a blue and gold 
League button, bearing the monogram “LL.W.V.” enclosed in 
an octagonal “O,” the whole so cleverly designed that it looks 
like a Chinese signature. A trip to the National League Con- 
vention in Buffalo, April 24-25, with railway fare and hotel 
expenses included, was offered to the congressional district 
bringing in the largest number of new members, and the 
prize goes to the woman who has secured most enrollments. 
In order to enter the competition, each congressional district 
was required to present at least two hundred new members, 
and renewals could not be counted. 


Pp RACTICAL talks on government in a course for Thurs- 
day evenings, beginning January 10, are offered by the 
Ninth Assembly District of the Manhattan League. The 
subjects announced are full of interest. At the first meeting 
Mrs. Olive Scott Gabriel, a Republican, and Mrs. Lillian 
Sire, a Democrat, discussed ‘‘How to Tell a Democrat From 
a Republican.” On Thursday, January 24, Mr. Leonard 
Wallstein, counsel for the Citizens’ Union, told ““What Goes 
On at the City Hall.”’ Lectures to follow have such titles as: 
“New City Charter,” “Is Congress on Its Job?” and ‘‘Presi- 
dential Possibilities.” . Miss Sally Peters is leader of this 
League. 


HE Statler Hotel will be headquarters during the Na- 

tional League convention in Buffalo, April 24-29. The 
members of the program committee are: Miss Belle Sherwin, 
Miss Gertrude Ely, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, director of 
the second region; Mrs. Casper Whitney, of New York, vice- 
chairman of the State League, and Mrs. B. J. Burns, of the 
Buffalo League, with Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser as chairman 


and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman ex-officio. Miss 
Louise Michael, convention secretary, is secretary of the 
committee. 


T is believed that the first votes cast on the Bok Peace 
Plan in Washington were cast at National League head- 
quarters. Mrs. Park’s ballot was the first dropped into the 
box and it was followed by the votes of Miss Belle Sherwin, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Ann Webster, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Hygiene; Mrs. Walter Brookings, chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, and Mrs. W. G. Ryan, 
former president of the Nebraska League. 
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The League in Hawaii 

RS. GERTRUDE D. BUNKER, 

president ot the League ot Wom- 
en Voters of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which was organized January 26, 1922, 
has sent us a résumé of the League’s 
activities. The first year was largely 
devoted to organization, but time was 
found for a comprehensive program of 
education—men and women prominent 
in public welfare work, those with a 
knowledge of the scientific and_ social 
side of legislation and the administrative 
affairs of the territory, speaking before 
the League. 

Last summer the machinery of the 
League was used in organizing a Vigi- 
lance Committee of women, which is now 
making an investigation of crime con- 
ditions in Honolulu, and of the Police 
Department methods. 

As election approached, the League 
sent out questionnaires to all candidates, 
who later spoke before the League, when 
each questionnaire was read. This was 
the first time candidates had become ac- 
quainted with questionnaires, and the 
idea was not popular with all of them. 


Scotland’s Woman Baillie 

N 1919 Mrs. Ella Millar, of Edin- 

burgh, Scotland, stood tor Town 
Council and was elected. Now the 
Council has elected one otf its members 
to be a senior magistrate, and because 
of her ability Mrs. Millar was the 
choice. This office carries the title of 
“baillie.” The women feel that this 
election is a real victory. 


Women Publishers 


66 OMEN Publishers” 


ot a publishing house in London 


is the name 


composed entirely of women, according 
to the J’ote. Its field is the putting out 
of books written by women for women, 
the editing of a weekly paper, Every- 
«woman—this is a new venture which 
Was supposed to begin about the first of 
the year—and the training of girls in 
the field of letters. Miss Fvelvn Gates 
is the founder and managing director. 
Miss Gates went to Norwich High 
School and later Newnham College, 
Cambridge. She was president of the 
college debating society and the college 
suffrage society. Business methods, pub- 
licity, staff control were next studied in 
a London store. For six months she 
acted as assistant editor on the /ndustrial 
Year Book, and then became secretary 
and assistant editor to a firm of pub- 
The natural outgrowth was 
independence, so she_ estab- 


lishers. 
complete 


lished her own company. It was suc- 
cessful and the possibilities were so great 
that before long she registered as a 
limited company with a capital of £10,- 
000. The board of directors includes 
five women besides Miss Gates. 

So far the largest piece of work is 
the Woman's Year Book—a most com- 
prehensive reference book for women— 
three editions of which have already been 
sold. 


Republican IFomen’s Luncheon 
N January 12 the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club held its 
third annual luncheon, marking its third 
anniversary and celebrating a remarkable 


growth. This vear sixteen hundred 
guests filled the big ballroom of the 


Waldorf-Astoria, including very many 
notable Republican personalities. Lead- 
ers of the activities of Republican women 
in twenty-two states were present. Irs. 
Charles H. Sabin presided, and the Re- 
publican women were addressed by four 


men, who set forth fundamental Re- 
publican doctrine. Judging by the 
applause, the Club is strongly pro- 
Coolidge. 


A coming event which was announced 
at the luncheon is the formal opening 
of the Women’s National Republican 
Clubhouse at 6 and 8 Fast Thirty-sev- 
enth street, New York City. The Club 
was founded in 1920 as a national politi- 
cal headquarters for Republican women. 
Within the last vear its increased mem- 
bership has made a larger clubhouse a 
necessity, and it will move into the new 
building early in February. The build 
ing is a five-story structure, with a large 
two dining-rooms, _li- 
committee-rooms, and 
More about all this 


assembly room, 
brary, lounge, 
fourteen bedrooms. 
later. 

An interesting item gleaned by the 
way is that at a recent gathering of the 
women vice-chairmen of the Republican 
County Committees of New York State 
it was shown that the women’s vote cast 
in the last state election ran from 40 
per cent to 70 per cent of the total vot 
cast. 


Indian Ifomen Vote 
HE women of India have voted 
for the first time. It was during 
November, and Madras and Bombay- 
the first and second provinces to en- 
franchise their women—were the first 
and second in which women cast votes 


for the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. In the United 
Provinces—the third section in which 


sex disqualification has been removed— 


held. 


city ot 


elections have not yet been 

In some divisions of the 
Madras seventy-five per cent of the qual- 
ified women cast their vote. 

The Women’s Indian Association held 
meetings before election, visited the 
homes encouraging women to vote, and 
acted as unofficial helpers at the polls. 
They sent out questionnaires to all the 
provincial candidates urging their sup- 
port of the bills concerned with ma- 
ternity benefits, compulsory primary 
education, reduction of the salt tax, pro- 
hibition of intoxicants, and the attain- 
ment of Swaraj (Home Rule). While 
a great deal of illiteracy was disclosed 
by the vote, the women leaders of India 
are in no way discouraged. 


Books for Japanese Women 

RS. MARY BEARD, whose arti- 

cle on the new Japanese women 
was published in the January 12 issue of 
the CiTizeN, has just received a letter 
from one of the leaders of the new 
Federation of Women, which she de- 
scribed in that article. This woman re- 
ports that the women of Japan have now 
organized an Anti-Prostitution League, 
and that besides that they have them- 
selves collected 10,000 yen for use in 
child welfare work. 

Which reminds us of the appeal made 
by Mrs. Beard in connection with her 
article in the January 12 > issue—she 
asked for books to form a woman's 
library at the headquarters of the new 
Federation of Women in Tokio. 

In case you missed that appeal, tt is 
still not too late to heed it. The 
thould be suitable to build up 
library on the woman movement and on 
You will find some titles 
suggested on page 30, January 12 issue. 
Send your books to the Woman CITI 
ZEN, 171 Madison dvenue, New York, 
marked For JAPANESE WoMEN. 


books 


a reference 


social Se@Tvice. 


{ Women’s Engineering Society 

HE second International Confer- 

ence of the Women’s Engineering 
Society—so word comes from London— 
will be held in Manchester, England, 
next Easter. The Society has some two 
hundred working members, who are do- 
ing wonderful work in this new field for 
women, especially: along the electrical 
line. One company in London is en- 
tirely run by women. The firm got 
a trial order, and did the work so eff- 
ciently that they are now engaged on 
a good contract. A big English welding 
firm has a woman as one of its direc- 
tors. In Birmingham a woman is form- 
ing a company for the manufacture of 
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January 26, 
stainless steel household necessities. 
There is also a member of the Society 
who has installed electric plants in sev- 
eral houses and is working on illumi- 
nated signs in London. Originally the 
Society was recognized only by the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, but 
when the last engineering exhibition was 
held in London, it received an invitation 
on equal tooting with other engineering 
organizations. 


4 Visitor From India 


Bombay, Is 
America tor the second 
time. Miss Sorabji is principal of the 
St. Helena School, Poona, India. Her 
father was converted from the Zoro- 
astrian faith, and she was educated as a 
Christian. For years she has had the 
welfare and growth of her country- 
women at heart, and it is in order to 
carry something of the American wom- 
an’s freedom back to them that she has 
made the long journey. 


USIE SORABJI, ot 
. visiting 


News of a C. E. 
EATRICE FORBES-ROBERT- 
SON HALE, known to our read- 
ers as a Coritributing Editor as well as 
for her other works, is again in this 


country. She expects to remain three 
months lecturing in the larger cities 
from Boston to St. Louis. Her sub- 


jects will be “Girls of Today and Wom- 
en of Tomorrow,” “Our Shrinking 
Home Life—How Expand It?” and the 
recent British elections and their results. 


A New Kind of Campaign 

HE aim of the National Federation 

of Business and Professional Wom- 
en is to discover from every child leav- 
ing school in the eighth grade his reason 
for stopping. If it is a lack of interest, 
the Federation will provide a big sister 
from its membership to bridge the dis- 
interested period; if it is lack of funds, 
the Federation hopes to secure scholar- 
ships. A specific program will be out- 
lined at the National Board Meeting to 
be held in Dallas, Texas, February 7-9. 


A Jubilee Celebration 


N December 23 the W. C. T. U. 

held a Jubilee meeting in Hills- 
boro, Ohio. Fifty years previous, on 
December 23, 1873, a company of cour- 
ageous women marched through the 
snow and sleet down the streets of Hills- 
boro on the crusade which ushered in 
the movement to outlaw the saloon. In 
memory of their valor, delegates to the 
Jubilee followed the same path as that 
of the pioneers. The actual celebration 
of the Crusade took place in the Presby- 
terian Church, with some original cru- 
saders as guests of honor. During the 
program Miss Anna A. Gordon, world 
and national president of the W. C. T. 


U., paid tribute to the crusaders and 
appealed to patriotic women every- 
where to work for better law entorce- 
ment. 


Portugal's Prohibition 


7TOMEN are responsible—at least 
to a great extent—for the passage 


of an anti-alcohol law in Portugal. Ac- 
cording to the /’ote the law prohibits 
the opening of new drinking shops 


within five hundred metres, in Lisbon, 
and two hundred elsewhere, of public 
buildings, especially children 
under fifteen may not go into wine shops, 
and no liquor may be sold between nine 
p.m. and six a.m. 


schools ; 








In the December 29 issue we pub- 
lished the names of the prize winners in 
the contest on “Tlow to Get Out the 
lote.”” Miss Elizabeth Hauser won the 
CITIZEN first prize, and since she 1s 
secretary of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, her paper appears in its columns. 
(See page 18.) The Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Commission prize was won by 
Miss Alice Vignos, of Canton, Ohio. 
Watch for it in our next number. 





For Liberty and Peace 


HE Danish section of the Women’s 

League for Liberty and Peace has 
just held an all-country meeting, with 
one hundred and thirty-five delegates 
present. The object of the League is 
“to promote the work for a just peace 
between nations, races and classes; to 
make war illegal and instead adopt a 
state of affairs which insures conflicts 
being settled by mediation, arbitration 
or other peaceful means; to work for 
making the above theories the foun- 
dation for the bringing up and educa- 
tion of the young both at school and in 
the home; to cooperate with women in 
other countries working for the same 
aims. 


4ustralia’s Woman M. P. 


M RS. EDITH COWAN, first and 
only woman member of Parlia- 
ment for West Perth, Australia, has had 
one bill passed and is now working for 
a second, which will establish equality 
of sex in the matter of eligibility for 
public office. Mrs. Cowan sees no ob- 
jection to women being ministers of the 
crown and thinks it ludicrous that a 
man should be Minister of Motherhood. 

Mrs. Cowan was born at Glengarry 
Station, Western Australia. Her grand- 
father was one of the earliest magis- 
trates of this district, so that public 
office is mingled with her childhood 
memories. Her husband was Master 
Registrar of the Supreme Court, and 
later Magistrate of the Local Court of 
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Perth. She has four daughters and one 
son, who is a barrister in Perth. 

Public affairs have always had Mrs. 
Cowan's active interest. Perhaps her 
chief concerns have been laws about 
women and children, woman's suffrage 
and the first women’s club—the Karra 
Katta Club, ot which she is a founder 
and four times president—and the ad- 
vancement of education. Her stand at 
present is still woman’s equality, and 
special legislation and treatment for 
mental detectives. She is a local option-: 
ist and a great believer in temperance 
education and _ legislation regarding 
shorter hours of sale. She strongly ad- 
vocates the League of Nations. In her 
opinion wives of unionists should have 
the right to vote with their husbands by 
secret ballot prior to the declaration of a 
strike. She upholds the equality of a 
mother with a father in cases of property 
left without a will. This was the bill 
she introduced which passed, as reported 
in the February 10, 1923, Citizen. 

Her activities have been almost too 
numerous to mention. She served on 
all sorts of committees during the war, 
and for her Red Cross work was hon- 
ored by the King. She is senior among 
the first five women appointed as magis- 
trates to sit as members of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, and is also senior woman 
justice of the peace. To sum up her 
activities, her interest is humanity, and 
in whatever branch it calls, she answers. 


Kentucky's Legislators 

HE Women’s News Service has 

been kind enough to draw our at- 
tention to the omission of one woman 
legislator from our 1922 list. She is 
Mrs. Mary J. Flanery, of Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky, who was elected on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

There were also two new women in 
the 1923 Kentucky legislature: Miss A. 
Viola Hans and Miss Ella Compton, 
both Democrats. 


Foster Mothers of Music 
(Continued from page 8) 


more, did so. We paid all our expenses, 
and had money left at the season’s end. 
We don’t make any charge tor weekly 
sings and concerts, but at the gates we 
always have boxes, and if people have 
had a good time, they tell us so in silver. 

“Don’t think it has all been easy 
going. But we have grown steadily and 
surely, and it all belongs to us. Any- 
thing in the way of musical develop- 
ment which results, whether it be in the 
form of appreciation, performance or 
creative expression, will have grown out 
of the sturdy community itself.” 

A year-long, city-wide plan for en- 
couraging musical talent and musical 
interest, a foundation for training Amer- 
ican orchestral musicians, a summer 
festival of the finest symphonic music, a 
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community which sings and plays its 
own songs—and all of them under the 
inspiration, the generosity, the manage- 
ment of women. This is just a frag- 
ment of the story of women in music. 
There are conductors, impresarios, art- 
ists and orchestral players, and many 
others, but their story, as well as the 
story of where women have failed, must 
wait till another time. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 12) 


This will reduce income-tax receipts 
by $323,000,000. But the Government 
can afford it. However—‘‘A soldiers’ 
bonus would postpone tax reduction, not 
for one, but tor many years to come. 
It would mean an increase rather than 
a decrease of taxes. And so on. 

The surtax feature of the above plan 
is causing Congress the most concern. 
On. this point Mr. Mellon’s explanation 
is as follows: 

“The readjustment of the surtaxes, 
moreover, is not in any sense a partisan 
measure. It has been recommended on 
substantially this basis by every Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since the end of the 
war, irrespective of party. The present 
system is a failure. It was an emergency 
measure, adopted under the pressure of 
War necessity, and not to be counted 
upon as a permanent part of our reve- 
nue structure. For a short period the 
surtaxes vielded much revenue, but their 
productivity has been constantly shrink- 
ing and the Treasury’s experience shows 
that the high rates now in effect are 
progressively becoming less productive of 
revenue. . Taxpayers subject to the 
higher rates cannot afford, for example, 
to invest in American railroads or in- 
dustries or embark upon new enter- 
prises in the face of taxes that will take 
fifty per cent or more of any return that 
may be realized. These taxpayers are 
withdrawing their capital from produc- 
tive business and investing it instead in 
tax-exempt securities and adopting other 
lawful methods of avoiding the realiza- 
tion of taxable income.” 

In addition to this tax subject, which 
admittedly is paramount, Congress has 
dealt in a number of matters recently 
which will form the basis of future dis- 
cussion—for instance, the successful plan 
arrived at by the British and American 
conferees for the refunding of the Brit- 
ish war debt to the United States has 
been made a precedent for a new agree- 
ment for future payments to the United 
States, this time with the government of 
Finland. The President transmitted a 
plan to Congress lately whereby Fin- 
land, under a debt-funding arrange- 
ment, will pay back a $9,000,000 war 
debt over a period of sixty-two years. 
The amount is insignificant compared 
with major debts on the American 
books, but the success of the method is 
formulating a valuable precedent. 


The Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House is holding hearings on the 
Rogers bill for the reorganization and 
improvement of the whole diplomatic 
service, legislation that has been on the 
congressional calendar for years, with- 
out receiving serious consideration from 
those who control the destiny of bills. 
Representative Rogers, of Mlassachu- 
setts, has given the diplomatic service 
exhaustive study to a point of having 
become an authority on the subject. He 
has brought about hearings year after 
year, at which the ablest men in the pro- 
fession have testified to the need of a 
thorough revision. This year he has 
succeeded in having one of the foremost 
American Ministers temporarily recalled 
—Hugh Gibson, American Minister to 
Poland—for the sake of the testimony 
he could give before the committee on 
the points at issue. Mr. Gibson is noted 
throughout the service as the finest ex- 
ample of the principle of promoting able 
men from post to post until merit wins 
full recognition. Mr. Gibson came up 
in the service and is looked upon as ot 
such high ability as to be practically 
exempt from the effect of the political 
spoils system of foreign service awards. 
Secretary Hughes, in testifying before 
the committee recently, spoke of the dif- 
ficulty of procuring the finest type of 
able American citizens for the foreign 
posts because of lack of adequate com- 
pensation, quarters and so on. This 
matter, brewing so many years, is be- 
lieved to be coming to a head in Con- 
gress. What Colonel Harvey and 
Richard Washburn Child had to say 
when they returned from their posts at 
London and Rome respectively is known 
to have been to the point. 

Another indication of some of the dif- 
ficulties under which the Department of 
State operates was stressed by Secretary 
Hughes, when he told the Immigration 
Committee of the House that all the 
fuss about running our immigration 
restriction policy by originating an in- 
snection service at the European sources, 
thus preventing in the beginning many 
of the: wretched experiences and _ heart- 
aches of those who get here only to be 
sent back by the next ship, would have 
to be considered on the basis of new 
treaty agreements with European na- 
tions. Without such formal understand- 
ings, the Secretary said, the details of 
American inspection and weeding out on 
the other side would be highly involved, 
if not impracticable. Restriction of im- 
migration as an idea has firm hold on 
Congress and is constantly growing in 
severity. Every few days some new 
member declares himself in favor of 
total restriction for periods from one to 
five years. It sometimes happens that 
the least charitable of all legislative pro- 
posals will seem to come from the lower 
House, from which the country has 
come to expect the more human view- 
point. 





THE Woman CITIzen 


The rules fight has continued with 
initial success for the Republican in- 
surgents and Democrats who have 
forced the majority into the adoption of 
a repeal of the so-called Underwood 
rule of 1911 which limited debate upon 
tariff and appropriation measures. The 
Republicans immediately retaliated by 
announcing that the repeal of this im- 
portant rule would seriously interfere 
with the progress on the tax legislation 
and hamper its passing at the present 
session. But the coalition has more than 
this in store for the aggrieved Repub- 
lican majority. Democrats retired—at 
the end of the fortnight vour corre- 
spondent is recording—with Senator 
Underwood, Democrat, Alabama, safely 
elected President of the United States 
after having given Williams Gibbs Me- 
Adoo a close run for the nomination 
and the Republicans a keen fight. Sena- 
tor Underwood in the above-mentioned 
circles is regarded as the candidate upon 
whom the financial East, the daring 
West, the loyal South and the inquiring 
Middle West can sately compromise, 
All the speculation for the next few 
months can be made equally alluring to- 
day. So let no one believe only this. 


Does Your \ ote Count? 


(Continued from page 13) 


What can be done about it? Is there 
any remedy? 

A system of proportional representa- 
tion will obviate many of the difficulties. 
It will eliminate in the first place the 
single member district and with it many 
gerrymanders. It will also insure repre- 
sentation in legislative bodies more 
nearly proportionate to the relative 
strength of the parties. 

At the present time one variation or 
other of the system is found in Austria, 
Belgium, British Columbia, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Costa Rica, cer- 
tain of the provinces of Canada, Den- 
mark, Ireland, New Zealand, Poland, 
South Africa, Sweden, Tasmania and in 
certain cities of the United States, the 
largest of which is Cleveland. It can- 
not be considered an altogether untried 
system. 

Two principal variations of “P. R.,” 
as it is called, are to be found, the List 
and the Hare. The former presumes 
parties and party loyalty. In its sim- 
piest form each party puts a slate in the 
field. The voter ballots not for an indi- 
vidual but for the party. The repre- 
sentatives to be elected from the district, 
usually from five to nine, are apportioned 
among the parties in proportion to their 
relative strength. This, needless to say, 
places the independent voter at a dis- 
advantage. Various shifts in the List 
system have been employed to lessen this 
disadvantage, none of them, however, 
altogether successful. 
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It is for this reason that the single 
transferable vote, or the Hare system, 
has been most widely introduced into the 
United States. Under this system the 
yoter marks his ballots in the order of 
his preference, that is,. he places “1” 
after the man of his first choice, 2” 
after his second, and so on for as many 
as he pleases. His ballot is then counted 
for the man first named thereon unless 
it should be that he already has the 
quota, the number sufficient to elect. In 
that case since it would be a tribute, 
nothing more, to give it to the candidate 
first indicated, it is given to the man 
named second, or if he does not need it, 
to the third, and so on down the list. 
Thus eventually the vote is used to some 
purpose. 

The technicalities of the count need 
not trouble us here,* although they are 
often urged as a valid argument against 
the system. A somewhat critical ob- 
server at the last election in Cleveland, 
Raymond Moley, says: “The claims 
commonly made by those who do not 
favor the Hare system—that it presents 
great mechanical difficulties in counting 
the votes, that it increases the danger 
of fraud, and that the possibilities of er- 
rors are large—were not strengthened 
by the actual operation of the system 
in this election.”” And this is the ver- 
dict of experience everywhere. 

One drawback only must be conceded: 
a greater amount of time must elapse 
between the closing of the polls and the 
conclusion of the vote. It took forty- 
six hours to count 105,846 ballots at 
Cleveland last November, and the 
greater the number of ballots the longer 
the time which must elapse. This does 
not mean greater danger of corruption, 
however, for the fact that the ballots 
have been gathered at a central place 
and that both parties are aware of the 
necessity for careful watching will in 
all probability lessen partisan manipula- 
tion. 

The Hare system has the advantage, 
besides accomplishing its purpose of se- 
curing representation more nearly pro- 
portionate to the strength of the parties 
than the old system, of lessening the 
burden upon the voters. The necessity 
for the direct primary is eliminated. 
The preference expressed on the day of 
election is not only a preference between 
parties but between individuals. Those 
candidates, therefore, who are the choice 
of the rank and file of a party will be 
the ones to receive the greatest popular 
support at the election, and the ones 
who will be chosen to represent that 
particular political philosophy. Thus, 
if within a party whose strength en- 
titles it to five representatives there are 
two who are exceedingly popular candi- 
dates they will in all probability receive 
suficient votes to elect them immedi- 
ately. Perhaps they will have a surplus. 
In this case the surplus votes are not 


*The method of counting is describec 
briely in the CrrizeNx of January 27, 1923. 


lost to the party but distributed to the 
remaining party candidates in propor- 
tion to their popularity as indicated by 
the second choices. The result will be 
that the five most popular representatives 
of the party will secure election, how- 
ever great the number of party candi- 
dates running in the election. And the 
party will receive its preportionate share 
of the representatives. 

It might be well worth while for 
those who are devoting their energy to 
the perfection of the primary to con- 
sider whether the next step after all is 
not proportional representation. Delay 
may possibly be wise so that the further 
verdict of experience may be heard from. 
The experiment in Cleveland should 
certainly be watched with exceedingly 
great interest. But proportional repre- 
sentation as a possible improvement in 
our representative machinery certainly 
should occupy the thought and attention 
of all progressive citizens. 

It is not the panacea for the world’s 
ills, but the indications are that it will 
in some measure cure the existing 
malady of misrepresentation common to 
all legislative bodies. 

(For further information, the publi- 
cations of the Proportional Representa- 
tion League, 1417 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, will be found 
exceedingly useful.) 

In the next number Dr. Wallace will 
trace the course of a bill through the 
legislature. 


The Monroe Doctrine 
(Continued from page 10) 


use, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of 
such wrongdoing or impotence, of the exer- 
cise of an international police power.” 


I once lived in a neighborhood for a 
short time where the inhabitants were 
all of a pretty good variety, except one 
man who was drunk most of the time 
and used to thrash his wife. The men 
in the neighborhood became so exercised 
over it that they put their heads together 
and said that when it next occurred they 
would go in a body and thrash the man 
and protect the woman. The time soon 
came and they went, but when they ar- 
rived this quarreling pair stopped for a 
moment to gaze upon the intruders and 
then, to the amazement of the neighbors, 
the woman turned upon them and said 
angrily: “If my husband wants to 
thrash me he has a right to do so.” And 
that is the attitude which South Amer- 
ica assumes when we undertake to give 
one of her countries a stable govern- 
ment. It may be good from our point 
of view, but not from theirs. 

The urbane and unmilitary Mr. Taft, 
who certainly never intended to say or 
do anything in all his life to stir anybody 
the wrong way, in 1906, when he was 
a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
said in a forgetful moment: 

“The frontiers of the United States 
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virtually extend to Tierra del Fuego.” 
And it is remembered in all the libraries 
of South America. 

Twice the United States—once in the 
case of Chile and once in the case of 
Brazil—has definitely seemed to take 
sides in a civil war, and in both cases 
the losing combination believed its fail- 
ure to succeed was directly due to the 
intervention of the United States. We 
have several times sent naval ships to the 
different ports of a little state, thus an- . 
nouncing that we were ready to interfere. 
We certainly assisted in the establish- 
ment of the republic of Panama and 
took control of the Canal Zone, on the 
theory that we had to build the Panama 
Canal. By assisting the rebellion of 
Panama we alienated the republic of 
Colombia, and by taking the Canal Zone 
we have created a large amount of re- 
sentment in Panama. We have inter- 
vened for the collection of money in 
three republics, at least; and we have 
several times landed troops or sent naval 
ships to indicate our wishes concerning 
collections. 

Mr. Roosevelt more frankly than any 
other person analyzed this situation. He 
said that when nations loaned money to 
impecunious Southern republics and the 
latter failed to pay that money, it would 
be the next step, naturally, for these 
countries to expect their creditors to go 
into their land and take over their cus- 
toms houses in order to get money with 
which to pay themselves. But, he said, 
we must make up our minds whether 
we are willing to allow that or whether 
we must ourselves intervene and stand 
between the foreign creditor and a 
South American or Central American 
country, the debtor. He believed that 
we must stand between the creditor and 
debtor and be the collector. 

At this time new opportunities for 
wealth are being revealed in surprising 
places, and Americans are searching all 
the continents to find opportunities for 
making millions. In Spanish countries 
they sometimes are able to get conces- 
sions, not because they have paid for 
them with good money in honest ways 
as they should, but because those nations 
often have officials who accept bribes. 
The next step may be our entanglement 
as a nation in the predicament when an 
administration of a Spanish-American 
nation is unwilling to stand by the 
concession of a preceding administration 
—and we are forced to stand by our na- 
tionals. Indeed, there are more entan- 
gling alliances hidden in the possibilities 
of the Monroe Doctrine as now inter- 
preted than George Washington ever 
dreamed of. 

I did not find a country in South 
America that could not give a long list 
of offenses against its dignity and its 
sovereignty which it charged had been 
committed by our own country. 

When, in 1823, President Monroe 
pronounced his doctrine we were a na- 
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tion of 9,600,000 people. At this time 
we are still assuring South America that 
we alone will interpret the Doctrine; 
we alone will apply it when and how 
we choose, and among the nations over 
which we assume this tutelage is Brazil, 
which has a larger territory than we 
have and whose population is now more 
than three times what ours was when 
the Monroe Doctrine was pronounced. 
It assumes a tutelage over Argentina, 
with nearly half the territorial size of 
our own country and with a population 
nearly as large as that of the United 
States in 1820. 

A new alliance has been 
South America, and it is charged that 
the chief motive is a defense against our 
own land. It is called the “Asc” and 
represents 43,000,000 of population and 
a territory 1,700,000 square miles larger 
than our own. This combination al- 
ready possesses some of the greatest war 
ships in the world, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, submarines, airplanes and all the 
rest of the awful paraphernalia which 
modern civilization has devised for the 
taking of human life. Men can be found 
in South America who will say that they 
agree with the Monroe Doctrine, but I 
believe they are generally like an ambas- 
sador of one of the ABC nations to an- 
other one of those countries who, in 
introducing his conversation with me, 
reterred to the \onroe Doctrine. His 
face shone with a marvelous light as if 
this was some wonderful thing we had 
in common, and when he had spoken of 
it in rather a flattering sort of way I 
said, “I don’t approve of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” Then he ejaculated, “Don’t 
vou? Neither do I.” 

Said a South American: “The United 
States has made up its mind to acquire 
South America. Washington aspires to 
be the capital of an enormous empire, 
which, with the exception of Canada, 
would embrace the whole of the Ameri- 
can continents. Eighty million Yankees 
want to annex not only forty millions 
of South Americans, but they want our 
agricultural riches, richer than can be 
found anywhere else on the face of the 
earth.” Said an Argentinian: ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine is simply a petulant 
and insatiable imperialism and its de- 
velopment is a superb, audacious and 
mortifying notification to the [atin peo- 
ples of your strenuous desire to eventu- 
ally absorb the small republics or become 
the supreme arbiter of their destiny.” 

Said an Argentinian judge: “It is 
necessary that we should declare to the 
United States in dignified language that 
we are not disposed to concede her right 
of tutelage. It is too imperialistic and 
too degrading to ourselves and our 
neighbors who are worthy of being re- 
spected for themselves.” 

Said an eminent Peruvian: 


tormed in 


“To set 


ourselves free from Yankee imperialism 
the South American republics may yet 
be forced to an alliance with Europe.” 


- century be as glorious as 


Said a Chilean poet: ‘Two things 
unite all Spanish America: a common 
language and a common hatred of the 
United States.” One of the mildest 
comments is, “Since there are no rain 
clouds coming trom the east, why should 
a friend, however well-intentioned, in- 
sist on holding an umbrella over us?” 
All over South America one hears these 
things said and, if you were a South 
American and had a drop of red blood 
in your veins, you would say the things 
that they say and you would feel the 
things that they feel. 

To say today that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is right and true because all North 
Americans believe in it may be coun- 
tered by another statement that it is 
wrong because all Spanish-Americans do 
not believe in it. There is a minority 
here—perhaps I am the only one—who 
believe that the Monroe Doctrine is 
false in theory and pernicious in prac- 
tice. There are those down there—per- 
haps a similar minority—who think the 
doctrine is right. These minorities off- 


set each other, leaving the great ma- 
jority in conflict. 
Chis policy is outworn. It now is a 


defense of commerce and of big business. 
There are no colonies of monarchies to 
come to South and Central America. 
The kings are gone. Colonists will 
come, but they will come through im- 
migration, in new ways, not in the old 
ways. The old Doctrine has not been 
applicable since the Great War. The 
new interpretation slowly — growing 
through fifty vears has become interter- 
ence and breeds hostility. Every nation 
that hates us is a potential enemy. In 
the future who can tell what great popu- 
lation or what circumstances may drive 
us ignominiously to war in order to up- 
hold the meaning put into it? At this 
centenary it would have been to 
state to the world frankly that the Doc 
trine has served its century. [Let the 
you care to 
make it. If there are those who declare 
that the Doctrine has been a blessing to 
all Spanish America, do not forget that 
none of them appears to know it. Then 
let an end be made of it. 

Long, long ago a Man came into the 
world who brought a new rule of con- 
duct. He introduced it to mankind in 
an endeavor to solve the problems of the 
world. It is called the Golden Rule. 
It is still as untarnished as in the begin- 
ning, for it has hardly been worn at all. 
It might be well to use it now with the 
twenty republics of South and Central 
America. ‘‘We will do unto you as we 
would have you do unto us.” I would 
like to bound the United States—I 
would bound it on the north by that 
line between Canada and the United 
States, which has no fort upon it nor 
any kind of defense; on the east by 
“Forgive thine enemies”; on the south 
by the Golden Rule, and on the west 
by ‘‘Love thy enemy as thyself.” 


wise 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


A Line on the Movies 


By Lacra L. LAEDLEIN 

Brack Oxen — This is Gertrude 
Atherton’s much-discussed novel of new 
youth in test-tubes, and its social im- 
plications. It is the story of a woman 
who does not know whether to be as 
young as her complexion or as old as 
her philosophies. The picture follows 
pretty faithfully the novel’s outline, and 
is temperately done, but it would take 
more than its fair acting to make a 
hardly credible story film convincing, 
Countess Zattiany had old, experienced 
eves looking out of her youthful face; 
a film star is hard put to it to feel like 
conscious sixty in the gowns and graces 
of twenty-odd. Corinne Griffith and 
Conway Tearle play the countess and 
her third generation lover. An Associ- 
ated First National picture, directed by 
Frank Lloyd. 

THe Great Wuite Way—The plot 
concerns a dancer who retuses to furnish 
her press-agent scandal, and a_ welter- 
weight champion who refuses to fight 
any more. Qn it are strung exciting 
backdoor glimpses of the stage, the race 
track, the ring, press-agenting. Well- 
known newspaper men, prize _ fighters, 
sportsmen, race horses, jockeys and Zieg- 
feld choruses (with the horses and the 
chorus girls the least camera-conscious) 
appearing in person, give a sort of illus- 
trated news interest. A cheap and 
crude photodrama, but highlighted and 
sometimes lucid close-ups of that gay, 
hard-working lady, Broadway's New 
York. A Cosmopolitan picture, from a 
story by H. C. Witwer, and directed 
by FE. Mason Hopper. 

THE CourtsHip oF Mites STAND- 
1sH—The Longfellow poem, expanded 
into a picture of the Puritan Fathers 
period. ‘The story comes to America in 
the Mayflower, just as it did in—well, 
when it came; and no first-hand tale of 
a modern liner gives a livelier sense of 
the layers of life on a boat than this, 
with humanity going about its small af- 
fairs as though a hazardous future were 
not before it. Which is a pretty good 
guess at how the Pilgrims acted. Charles 
Ray is very cleverly the not-too-clever 
John Alden—no Perry print come to 
life, but an everyday sort of boy, hard- 
fisted, level-headed and nobody’s fool; 
though almost. His acting is excellent. 
And we liked the shot Indian who leaped 
into the air and fell, like a fish. "Teen- 
age intelligence—apt, somehow, to be 
found in eleven-year-old boys and girls 

will enjoy every inch of this picture, 
and so will adults who like unsensa- 
tional realism. An Associated Exhibitors 
picture, directed by Frederick Sullivan. 

Let No Man Put Asunper—This 
is a story of marriage and divorce, taken 
from a Basil King novel, with several 
pairs of uncertain souls doing a sort of 
social chassé around one another and 
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finally coming out with the right part- 
rather involved dance 


ners, after some 

turns. Pauline Frederick is the picture’s 
vivid and intelligent center, and most 
of its lite. Lou Tellegen plays op- 
posite; part of the time he’s opposite, 
anyway. A Vitagraph picture, directed 
by J. Stuart Blackton. 


The Bookshelf 


HERE are as many different kinds 

of autobiography as there are kinds 
of people, and indeed a shelf-full of them 
is like a small town, where you may 
make friends with any of the populace 
you find specially interesting. The chief 
and most beloved citizen of our own 
town-shelf is Walter Damrosch, leader 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
who lives within the covers of “My 
Musical Litfe.”’ Born in Silesia, he came 
to America as a small boy and has lived 
here most of his life. His father was a 
distinguished musician, and because of 
his talent the boy grew into musical re- 
sponsibilities very early. The story of 
his life is the story of the musical de- 
velopment of America, with its preju- 
its rivalries, and its steady, sturdy 
growth. He tells of the founding of 
symphony orchestras and oratorio so- 
cieties, of the building of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and of the first 
German operas in the United States. It 
was he who inaugurated the custom of 
taking symphony orchestras on tour, to 
the deep pleasure of towns which were 
not yet able to afford their own orches- 
tras. 

The book tells of war-time music, of 
the place women have occupied in Amer- 
ica’s music, of triendships with men and 
women whose names are memorable in 
Through it shines the light 
combined with a 


dices, 


America. 


of a great organizer, 
spirit kind and generous almost to a 
fault. Not a word of rancor or sar- 


castic comment mars the pleasant seren- 
ity of his pages. Underneath the steady 
march of his musical history is that 
finest quality of autobiography, the prog- 
ress of a great human soul. 

An autobiography which is as full of 
music as it is of books and kindergartens 
and love of living, is Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s “My Garden of Memory.” Com- 
pleted just before her death, it is a gay, 
whimsical, and vivid account of her life 
in Maine, California, New York and 
Europe; of her friends, her books and 
her games. She was one of the pioneers 
in establishing kindergartens on the 
Pacific Coast. The creator of “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm’? must have been 
a particularly lovable person, for her 
friends are of all professions and of all 
nationalities. Walter Damrosch she 
knew and greatly admired, and she 
laughs over her own impertinence in 
parodying his Wagner recitals with the 
story of Bluebeard, and delivering it to 
him. Her books have been translated 


into many languages, and this story of 
her life is as merry and readable as her 
fiction. 

To people who have watched the 
course of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
poetry, her “Harp-Weaver” is as truly 
a part of the autobiography of her spirit 
as though she had given dates and places. 
This is an older poet than the impetu- 
ous, eager girl of twenty who burst from 
Vassar into the world of literature with 
the fire of her love of life. She has 
grown quieter, her spirit has developed 
depth and breadth and height. Her 
poetry has gained the beauty of long 
vistas in place of the glory of a tree 
or a wind. And in one of her sonnets 
she holds up a vision which no other 
poet has ever seen.—M. A. 


In The Great Game of Politics 
Frank R. Kent tells the tale about prac- 
tical politics so graphically that he makes 
an old story seem startlingly new. The 
author aims “‘to give human facts about 
practical politics s and the people who 
engage in it as a profession so simply 
and clearly that they can be understood 
by the average man and woman.” But 
he does more than that; he brings home 
to every reader the tremendous cost we 
are paying for our inertia and the rem- 
edy for it. He starts with the premise 
that political bosses have incomparably 
more power than any group of citizens 
and that it would be sensible for us to 
know something about them. 

Woman suffrage, he says, has in- 
creased the power of the political ma- 
chine and the political boss, but he 
believes that “intelligent and informed 
voting among women is sure to grow 
and as it grows the machine job will 
become harder and the machine itself 
weaker,” and he adds that “the instinc- 
tive revolt of women against crooked- 
ness in politics is stronger and surer than 
among men.” 

He describes how because of the lack 
of interest of voters a precinct boss can 
control his district of six hundred or 
more voters if he can control not more 
than thirty-five votes. 

The book is valuable for any voter, 
old or new. It is not academic or scien- 
tific and some of its practical illustra- 
tions are badly chosen. One reference to 
New York politics has been corrected as 
untrue. But it is unquestionably one of 
the most illuminating and valuable 
books on practical politics as they exist 
that has yet been written, and it has 
unusual punc G.F. BR: 





“The power of drawing a little cross 
—an X—ona ballot in an election booth, 
is the greatest power we know in all this 
land of ours. . . They are as glori- 
ous, those little X’s, as the stars in our 
flag.” That is the idea and the feeling 
that William G. Shepherd offers to our 
boys and girls in The Boys’ Own Book 
of Politics. A few issues ago we told 
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of this war correspondent’s rediscovery 
of his country, after many years of fol- 
lowing wars about the planet, and of 
the enthusiasm he has put into this urge 
to young people to get into politics. The 
book is written clearly, simply, with the 
same vividness that Shepherd, the war 
correspondent, uses to picture battles 
and great strategies. It is a sound, 
wholesome book, of real importance for 
mothers (and fathers) to know. They 
won't read it altogether for the sons’ 
and daughters’ sake either.—v. R. 


Another book on politics just received 
and reserved for later notice is Political 
Parties and Electoral Problems, by Rob- 
ert C. Brooks—published by Harper’s 


My Musical Life, Scribner. $4.00. 
My Garden of Memory, Houghton Mifflin. 


$5.00. 

The Harp-Weaver, Harper Brothers. $2.00. 

The Great Game of Politics, Doubleday, 
New York. $2.50. 

The Boys’ Own Book of Politics, Macmil- 
lan, New York. $2.00. 
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It is a rare gift, the 
art of gowning the 
stout figure correct- 
ly and satisfactorily. 


Our smart gowns 
for every occasion 
are developed with 
the requirements of 


the larger woman 
ever in thought, but 
are not the usual 


ready-to-wear gowns 
— rather — the un- 
usual. 
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Limousine Justice 
(Continued from page 17) 


the silent drama, that certain of its per- 
sonnel have not yet struck their balance. 

The peculiar exaltation of youth in a 
universe still in hysterical reaction from 
a world war; the suggestion that life 
must be drained to the dregs regardless 
of those who fall and are trampled in 
the mire, are incidental considerations ; 
while it is significant of the minds that 
inspire them that even the horrors are 
so crudely daubed upon the canvas, in 
the race for notoriety, that they have the 
same fantastic sense of unreality as a 
specious and badly executed movie. 

Conceivably, some experience of living 
is necessary to give actuality even to 
such excesses. It requires imagination to 
sin convincingly. 

All this and more is insinuated be- 
tween the lines of the highly colored 
occurrences on the Coast, with the em- 
phasis on recklessness and sheer love of 
romance as the keynote of all-night par- 
ties or shooting affrays. And, while 
cities and states are officially declining 
to exhibit the pictures of the chief fig- 
ures, hero and heroine recuperate at the 
same hospital while the assailant, behind 
bars, supplies the jealousy motif. Quite 
a thriller in itself! 

A few nights ago in New York half 
a dozen young girls from obscure homes 
were arrested by the police in a raid on 
a café. Though actual proof of disor- 
derly conduct was lacking, their pres- 
ence in such a place at such an hour, 
together with the fact that they were 
minors, sent them to a probationary in- 
stitution for the night. They were 
taken in no luxuriously appointed bunga- 
low; no high-priced cars with attendant 


chauffeurs drove them to the station; no 
love of romance was offered as an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. Next morning 
some of them were discharged in the 
care of their proper guardians, while 
others were held for evidence against the 
proprietor of the café. A few more such 
ventures into the night life of the big 
city would mean the reformatory on a 
charge of incorrigibility. The courts do 
not sentimentalize; they deal with facts. 

Aren’t somebody’s rights being in- 
vaded in these screen cases? Why blame 
the films for a gross offense against law 
and order involving some of its well- 
known stars—in their private capacity? 
Why issue vain prohibitions where no 
cure is offered, while the principals, al- 
ways in the attitude of naughty chil- 
dren, give out long separate versions 
which flow through the public prints 
like the instalments of a fiction serial, 
while delay after delay is interposed be- 
tween the authors and the day of reck- 
oning ? 

Aren’t somebody’s rights being in- 
vaded—the state’s, or the public’s, or the 
rights of the unfortunate women picked 
up in the every-day brawls of a big city, 
who pass from the court line-up to the 
reformatory? Incorrigibility or love of 
romance—the name signifies little—the 
matter is perfectly simple. The courts 
do not sentimentalize; they deal with 
facts. The removal of the offender 
automatically closes the question. Until 
the law is satisfied no more undesired 
pictures are made, no unjustly injured 
industry is held up to scorn and the pub- 
lic morals may stretch themselves a 
little. 

Buying one’s way through the speed 
laws is fast becoming unpopular as an 
outdoor sport. Is limousine justice to 
be perpetuated in other fields? 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


Dutch Women 
(Continued from page 10) 


hotels in one of the small towns, walk. 
ing down past the bakery which is owned 
and managed by a woman, and a tailor. 
ing shop with a woman’s name above 
the door and a coal office owned and 
run by a woman, a flower shop and a 
laundry, both with women proprietors, 
you come toward the open fields, the 
lush meadows between the blue canals, 
with windmills and white-capped peas. 
ant women for picturesqueness. Do not 
be deceived by the at-home air of the 
women who are milking the cows or 
who are standing in the dairy doors, 
These are not farmers’ wives, nor farm- 
ers’ daughters doing the work because 
their lot happens to be on a farm. They 
are girls who have been trained for 
farm work and who hire themselves out 
usually for their living and washing and 
about 200 guilders ($80) a year. They 
do the housework and milk the cows. 
They feed the pigs and the chickens, 
They take care of the bees and the 
kitchen gardens. And they work in the 
fields as well. If they are especially 
expert they may have a yearly wage of 
250 guilders, but 200 is the average, 
with an even smaller rate for the women 
who engage themselves by the day to 
help in the harvest season. No one need 
regard with envy the wage paid to the 
woman agronome in Holland, but they 
might look into the source of her con- 
tentment and joy in her work. 

In the town the situation is little bet- 
ter as regards wages, the women being 
badly paid in comparison with men ex- 
cept in the state positions, where the 
salaries usually are nearly equal, and in 
the teaching profession, where there is 
also equality in some lines. 

Women shop assistants get a smaller 
salary than the men. The labor unions 
ask the same for men and women where 
the work is the same, but it is: nearly 
always possible to prove that the wom- 
en’s work is of less value than the men’s. 
And when it comes to the trades, the 
unions come out boldly for a salary for 
women, which is eighty per cent that of 
the men, “in order that the position of 
men shall not be undermined,” so they 
say. 

Women are pushing their way into 
the government service, three women 
now holding the highest positions next 
to their three chiefs who are ministers 
of the government. There are two 
women professors at the state university 


mer" 


and a number of women university 1 
structors who have not yet won the de- 
gree of professor. There are women 
bank clerks and women_ book-kccpers, 
as well as many women in offices. 

Holland has about 180 women phys 
cians and women are also working 4 
dentists. 

The interests of the women in it- 
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dustry are being served by the organiza- 
tion and bureau headed by Miss van 
Dyk and Miss Polak. Several years ago 
an exposition of women’s work was so 
successful that a fund was left over. 
That fund is added to from time to 
time, and it serves to keep the two 
agencies going. The bureau communi- 
cates with six thousand schools, sending 
out gratuitous information about the op- 
portunities open to women. It corre- 
sponds with girls in these schools who 
want advice about their vocations and it 
works for improved labor laws to pro- 
tect them once they are employed. 


Your Investments 
What Is Exempt? 
By ELEANOR KERR 
UNICIPAL bonds—bonds issued 


by states, cities, counties, dis- 
tricts and other subdivisions of govern- 
ment—are exempt from all Federal 
income taxes, under the provisions of our 
Constitution. They are not, however, 
exempt from income and similar taxes 
levied in the states, whose laws vary 
greatly in the matter of taxes. But this 
exemption from Federal income tax has 
made the already sound market enjoyed 
by municipal bonds, because of their 
great security, even more attractive to 
large investors. To make municipal 
bonds taxable by the United States Gov- 
ernment, it would be necessary to pass 
an amendment to our Constitution, re- 
quiring ratification by the states—always 
a slow process—and involving the ques- 
tion of state’s rights. 

Undoubtedly states and municipalities 
have found it easier to borrow money 
on an advantageous basis because of the 
present income tax law; but this money 
has been used, in most cases, for perma- 
nent public improvements, such as state 
roads, wharf systems, hospitals, schools, 
drainage canals, water works and many 
other such purposes. 

There is another class of bonds which 
is exempt not only from Federal income 
taxes but also from all state and local 
taxation. ‘These are the Federal farm 
loan bonds, issued by the joint stock 
land banks and the Federal land banks. 
They are at present selling on a basis to 
yield from 4.70 per cent to 5 per cent, 
while municipals return an income yield 
all the way from about 4.30 per cent 
for the high-grade bonds, which are legal 
for trustees and savings banks in New 
York State, to as much as 5.50 per cent 
or even 6 per cent from district bonds. 

Despite all that is said about business 
seeking tax-exempt investments, many 
people do not realize the fact that the 
income from tax-exempt bonds may be 
greater than the net income from taxable 
bonds, even though the latter may have 
higher coupon rates and be sold on 
a higher yield basis. A person with an 
income of about $10,000 pays out ap- 
proximately 5.2 per cent of it in Fed- 


eral income tax. For such a person a 
return of about 4.75 per cent on a tax- 
free bond is equivalent to a 6 per cent 
taxable yield. A person with an income 
of $20,000 yearly pays about 8.6 per 
cent in income tax, and in that case a 
4.50 per cent and a 5.50 per cent re- 
turn free of tax are respectively equiva- 
lent to approximately a 5 per cent and a 
6 per cent return. 

The following table gives an idea of 
how taxable bonds compare with non- 
taxable bonds: 

A taxable income of 


Approximate 5% 6% 
Percentage Is approximately 


Net Total of income equivalent to a 
income tax paid paid as tax tax-free income of 
$5,000 $160 3.20% 4.85 5.80 
10,000 520 5.2 75 5.62 
20,000 1,720 8.6 4.52 5.50 
30,000 3,520 14.7 4.38 5.26 
40,000 5,840 14.6 4.26 5.12 
50,000 8,640 17.3 4.12 4.95 
60,000 11,940 19.9 4.00 4.80 
70,000 15,740 22.5 3.87 4.65 
80,000 20,040 253A 3.75 4.50 
90,000 24,840 27.6 3.60 4.35 

100,000 30,140 30.1 3.48 4.20 


An Outdoor Skin 


By GuLIELMA F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


F a city family of four spend a hun- 

dred dollars a month for food, eighty 
dollars of that amount is spent to pro- 
vide heat for the body, the twenty dol- 
lars left over being all that can be used 
for energy, growth and repair of tissues. 
All of the amount of the clothes budget, 
exclusive of the expenditure for style, 
goes for the same purpose—regulating 
the heat of the body. In every climate 
the houses are built for this same pur- 
pose ; namely, for the preservation or dis- 
sipation of the heat of the body in order 
to help the mechanism of the body pre- 
serve an even temperature. 

If in many other directions the body 
demands variety and change, in this mat- 
ter of its own temperature it demands 
the most scrupulous constancy. A devia- 
tion of even half a degree above the 
normal means fever; a deviation below, 
a dangerous degree of depression; both 
conditions predisposing the organism to 
infection and fatigue. 

Health exists upon a uniform tem- 
perature for the body. 

The greatest factor in the regulation 
of this temperature is the skin. By the 
pouring out of sweat and by its evapora- 
tion, the skin is cooled. At least a quart 
of invisible perspiration is continually 
moistening the skin in every twenty-four 
hours. During periods of violent muscu- 
lar exertion, this amount is doubled or 
trebled. In order to benefit from this 
perspiration, a free, though not too rapid, 
evaporation must be permitted. This is 
effected first of all by the kind of cloth- 
ing worn, which should always be as 
light as is compatible with comfort. 

The alternating activity of the skin, 
the contracting and opening of its pores, 
depends upon a real aliveness of its tex- 
ture. The most alive skin is an out-of- 
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door skin. Skin is meant for the ele- 
ments—for rain and sun and wind to 
beat upon. An indoor skin is pale, sal- 
low, leathery, blotched, slow to react to 
the demands of muscular activity or 
changed external temperatures upon it. 
An indoor skin easily becomes feverish. 
On the other hand, when a bit of wind 
blows on it, it feels a draught. It is 
easily chilled. Its blood is easily driven 
from the surface to stagnate in conges- 
tion in the internal organs; thus causing 
in the individual the feeling of chilliness, 
and either producing colds or predispos- 
ing to catching colds. 

An indoor skin is unequal to the switt 
adjustment that must be made both in- 
doors and out for maintaining a steady 
bodily temperature. It ceases to do its 
duty as one of the great protective 
agencies of the body against disease. 

An outdoor skin is the opposite. It is 
so trained to sudden change that it re- 
acts with lightning-like speed to what- 
ever altered conditions it meets. From 
its exposure to the elements, it is sunned 
and tanned and possesses a positive vital- 
ity—so marked that an outdoor skin is 
considered one of the essentials in the 
cure of consumption. The skin of a 
sedentary population has been so over- 
housed and overclothed that a sudden 
large dose of sun or wind at once is too 
much for it and results in a painful and 
harmful burning and chapping. Ex- 
posure has to be gradual. At the end of 
an outdoor summer, the skin has no 
need for the soothing creams and lotions 
that were necessary in the spring when 
it first came out from its winter hiberna- 
tion in houses into the open sun and 
air. 

In order to gain this outdoor skin, 
which is so powerful a_ protection 
against respiratory disease, certain meth- 
ods must be followed. A daily hot bath 
with soap, followed by a cold shower 
or spray, keeps the skin clean, the pores 
free from débris and dirt, the circula- 
tion brisk. The custom of wearing light 
and porous clothes; the habit of having 
a gentle current of fresh air in the room, 
able to reach the skin, aids the skin in 
its work of regulating the body tem- 
perature and in keeping healthy. Violent 
exercise which bends, squeezes and 
stretches the skin over the contracted 
muscles and moving joints keeps the skin 
supple and young. Good food keeps it 
well nourished. Sleep flushes it with 
blood. 

Only a healthy skin rejoices in good 
ventilation. And without a good sys- 
tem of ventilation, the skin degenerates 
into a mere covering for the underlying 
tissues of the body and ceases to be a 
vital organ for health. Like all other 
organs, to remain vital it must be used, 
and the skin is used when its pores alter- 
nately flush the body with moisture or 
keep it smooth and dry; when it is 
tanned and pigmented by the sun and 
wind, and then becomes a magic, living 
armor against disease. 





Gleason’s Pies Dieest 
Revised Edition 
The Digest is a text book upon Parlia- 
mentary Law for use in schools, classes, 
deliberative bodies, etc. It is based upon 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised and de- 
signed to make clear and simple as possible 
the rules of order and practice by which 
deliberative bodies are governed. 
The Digest may be found in book stores, 
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Permanent Court of international Justice? 
Study our CHART of the Court, 10c a copy. 
Put our large Chart, 23 x 36 ($1.50), on your 
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is the Dest for repairs 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues. 
etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CU. 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City 





THE Woman CITIZEN 


Our Readers Say 


Speaking of taxes: 
OU invite comment upon Mr. Bush’s arti- 
cle, and so I send the following: 
He says “that taxes can only be 
creased by lessening the expenditures of pub- 
lic money.” Let us then unite to create pub- 
lic opinion that will demand that the appro- 
priations of $3,855,482,586 for past wars and 
$1,424,138,677 for future wars be immediately 
decreased. 
2. He says, “Put vour taxes upon what peo- 


de- 


ple spend and not upon what they save.” 
How about the vast majority of workers 
whose earnings are not sufficient to enable 


them to save? Surely this is not a fair solu- 
tion of the problem! Mr. Bush writes from 
the “saver’s” viewpoint, which is the capital- 
ist’s, the investor's. The viewpoint of the 
hard-toiling earner, and of the merchant who 
sells to the earners, will not be the same as 
the capitalist’s. 

Is not the true solution of our taxation 
problems in the direction of public ownership 
of public utilities, as gas, water, coal, “super- 
power plants,” railways, etc., and through 
production for service and not for profit, 
and through the growth of cooperative enter- 
prises ? 

Mavp RICHARDs. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

These are two out of several letters on the 
same subject: 

AM greatly excited and delighted over the 

editorial with the title, “The Pitiful Cost 
of Furs.” When you take up such crying 
abuses and try to rouse women to mercy and 
humanity instead of devotion to fashion at 
whatever cost of horrible suffering to animals, 
I’m so proud of you I want to be with vou. 


G. kK. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
N article, or item, in the Citizen of 
December 29, 1923, entitled “The Pitiful 
Cost of Furs,” calls for some recognition or 


response from me. I simply cannot let it pass 
unnoticed. Being an animal lover, pure and 
simple, naturally it behooves me to do what 
I can to lessen their suffering. I gave up 
eating them several vears ago, and latterly 
have come to the point where [ shall never 
buy another article of fur. Only the princi- 
ples and convictions which we are willing 
to sacrifice for are of any account as I see it. 


To me, it should be a xo com promise atti- 
tude. What will women do about it? It is 
largely in their hands. I am with the Red 


Star heart and hand, and with all agencies 
everywhere‘that are working for animal pro- 
tection. I hope the CirizeNn will do all in its 
power to arouse public sentiment on this sub- 
ject. 
(Mrs.) Cora B. WicHTMAN. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Will others suggest what should be done 
about this old, unsolved problem? 


S Mary Alden Hopkins likes to have her 

readers talk back, I would like to say 
a few words about understanding money. 
The understanding of money is important 
not only to the economic side of life, but to 
the social and spiritual as well. 

While conditions have changed, and we 
have changed laws or made new ones to 
meet the changes in every other department 
of life, the economic position of the mother 
in the home is the same as that of her great- 
grandmother. 

I agree that the budget system is a good 
thing, but there is no law compelling people 
to adopt it, and a man who can show his 
superiority in no other way will often show 
it by holding the purse strings. 


The first problem that confronts most cou- 
ples is money; also it often proves to be the 
first disagreement. 

One of the important 
seldom becomes acute until there are 
dren. The wife who has no children does 
not find it hard to solve her problem. She 
can earn money and so keep her economic 
independence, but the woman with children, 
unless especially gifted or trained so that she 
can earn money and take care of her home 
at the same time, becomes an economic slave. 
She is obliged to ask her husband for money 
constantly. He can give it pleasantly, grudg- 
ingly or not at all, as he sees fit. 

Children who hear their parents wrangle 
about money are unfortunate. They not only 
need training in thrift and the right use of 
money—they need laws that will prevent 
person being put in the position of a 


that it 
chil- 


phases is 


any 
slave, or being obliged through a sense of 
duty to labor without any economic reward, 


ANNA F. TAytor. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Who else, besides ourselves, will answer 
this question? 

NOWING how busy you are I am 

troubling you reluctantly and only be- 
cause 1 am really worried by the enclosed 
editorial in the December 29 issue about 
political prisoners. 

Did you mean (as to me it reads) that it 
was wrong to imprison the persons you re- 
ter to as “political prisoners” ? 

And when you say, “hese men were 
punished for an offense that was made an 
otfense only by war —is that quite a correct 
statement? I thought that they were punished 
simply for retusing to obey the law of the 
land. 

It would seem to me a poor way to carry 
out the “law not war” campaign to encourage 
law breakers and, to me, your “political 
prisoners” were simply lawbreakers—just as 
patrons of bootleggers are lawbreakers. ‘he 
tact that individually they may be fine per- 
sons, acting according to the dictates of their 
consciences, or rebeiling against laws that 
they think unjust—these considerations seem 
to me simply to cloud the issue. 

SARAH STOKES HALKETT?. 


Washington, D. C. 


] READ with interest a letter in your issue 


ot December 15, protesting against wom- 
en's using their husbands’ Christian names. 
1 add my hearty approval of the protest. 


The use of two names is confusing and often 
awkward. 

Why should a woman who votes and signs 
legal papers as Mary Jones Smith, be known 
as Mrs. John Smith when she becomes an 
ofhcial in the League of Women Voters? Is 
there any good reason for this double nomen- 
clature except custom, and is it not “a custom 
better honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance” ? 


(Mks.) Wintrrep W. Boprisu. 
Palmer, Mass. 
HY did not Schuyler Wallace come 


out openly and say it is moral coward- 

ice that ails us? Why does he confuse pub- 
lic opinion and press opinion? He italicizes 
the fact that public opinion supported the 
war. By what process of reasoning does he 
come to that conclusion unless he mistakes 
press opinion for public opinion, losing sight 
entirely of the fact that Wilson gained re- 
election by an anti-war campaign? 

His articles are certainly fine. 

Mrs. J. W. S 
Lamberton, Minn. 








